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Arr. I—The Colonial Policy of Great Britain, considered with 
relation to her North American Provinces, and West India Posses- 
sions; wherein the dangerous tendency of American Competition. is 
attempted to be developed, and the necessity of re-commencing a Colo- 
nial System on a vigorous and extensive Scale, exhibited and defended; 
with Plans for the promotion of Emigration, and Strictures on the 
Treaty of Ghent. By a British Traveller. Svo. Pp. 238. Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. 1816. sav 


*eas? 


Ar no pease within our recollection could a book, holding ing 


forth and defending the ill-imagined and impracticable. system 
so amusingly delineated in this bad-spirited volume, have,ap- 
peared with less chance of establishing its immoral doctrines, 
or even of procuring for them, a pavent discussion, than the 
year 1516. . In that golden ara, of, ministerial prosperity, when 
Napoleon occupied the throne of Europe, and was daily draw- 
ing the lines of circumvallation. closer round the shores. of Eng+ 
land ;—when the ** Empress of the Seas” had,. by her. si 

policy towards the ArLantic RepuBLic,forced the deeply-inyured 
citizens of her flourishing and peaceful commonwealths. tosap- 
peal to the sword ;—when a spirit. of aversion against Franee, 
and eyery country whom it;pleased the *‘ great men” of 
England to represent combined. with.her in plan, prineiple, 
and interest, was carefully cherished ;—-when an occasional.ad- 
vantage in Spain, orthe capture of a West Indiaisland, sufiieed 
to inflame the mind of the populace, and: set. them raving about 
Talavera and Salamanca, with a greater degree of frenzy than 
their forefathers indulged in the days of Blenheim and; La 
Hogue; and lastly, when nineteen. blockheads out of twenty, 
talked in a crazy style concerning. the ‘deliverance of Europe;?’ 
and the conquest of America; and solaced, themselyy; by such 
sat prattle for the unprecedented expenditure required for the 
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prosecution of their magnanimous wars ;—why, aye, in those 
bewitched and bewitching days, a pretty, well-printed book 
against our American brethren—abounding with all sorts 
of virtuous devices to increase the disgust and resentment al- 
ready entertained against us by the Repusiic, highly seasoned 
in every page with bombastic compliments to English heroism, 
and ingenious hbadinage about the destinies of this land of liberty ; 
and un the other hand, plentifully interspersed with malignant, 
stupid abuse against the States, would, we think, have been 
received with rapture by all the aged dames and vienr garcons 
of the kingdom,—tea-table and card-table would have been 
enlivened by the sagacious observations and diffusive rhetoric of 
those venerable worthies ; and we think it perfectly consistent 
with the prevalent mania of those curious times, that such a 
person as the author before us should have been looked up to as 
a most surprising gentleman, and that his political theories should 
have been regarded with a veneration equal to that once paid to 
Thomas Aquinas. But our hero is, we think, utterly in an 
error, if he suppose for a moment that his patriotic labours to 
completely subvert the fortunes of his country, by kindling 
war between her and the Repusiic, enjoy any thing like 
the same chance of success which they would in the course of 
the unfortunate period to which we have reluctantly turned our 
contemplation. Madmen, m the hour of their frenzy, are sure 
to ‘adopt with fury all expedients that strike them as likely 
to injure their supposed enemies, thoughtless whether or not 
theniselves are liable to suffer by their use calamities greater 
than any they have it in their power to wreak upon their imagi- 
nary foes. But when a lucid interval permits them to compre- 
hiend the bitter truth—and when they have sense and leisure to 
understand how little evil: they have been able to inflict on the 
Objects of their rage, and how’ grievously they themselves have 
suffered by the furious exertions of their delirious hostility,— 
and when, besides, they are’ tendered fully conscious of the 
debility superinduced by stith a reckless expenditure of 
strength, it is to be presumed that from every consideration 
suggested by returning” wisdom, ‘(laying aside the dictates of 
morality, since it is unnécessary to provide more causes than 
are adequate to the effect, and ‘that it is the most unlikely thing 
we can suppose, to imagine that the conduct which is prompted 
only by feebleness arid inability ¢an have any pretensions to a 
feeling of rectitude)’ they ‘will ¢omport themselves towards 
those whom they have offended, ‘in such a manner, and exhibit 
such evident tokens of contrition for their recent misbehaviour, 
as shall, at least, give’ theni’a'chance of pardon. It greatly 
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rieves us to be compelled to avow, that the behaviour of Eng- 
and towards the Repupric has been characterised by a spirit 
of presumption and rash hatred, very similar to that fostered by 
insane persons against those whom they deem their foes ;— 
this spirit, we take it, has been, not a little, corrected by the 
singular fortune of the late war,—and this happy circumstance, 
joined to the discovery of the amazing and permanent effects of 
Napoleon’s Continental System, as far as regards British com- 
merce, will, we conceive, not only make them exceedingly cau- 
tious how they rashly provoke war with a country now the 
chief market of English manufactures, but incline them to look 
with the eyes of aversion on the luckless writer who ventures to 
urge the adoption of measures so intolerably costly,and excessive- 
ly romantic, as those set forth in the present publication : mea- 
sures which their finances willl not permit them to embark in 
with safety, and which, were they attempted to be put in exe- 
cution, would infallibly sow the seeds of a long, and to this 
country, ruinous, series of hostilities, in the course of which 
we deem it by no means improbable that we might have to 
contend, single-handed, with the powers of America and the 
Continent, united in the common cause of putting down the 
commercial empire of Britain, and establishing the equal sove- 
reignty of their respective flags in its room. 

The whole and avowed object of this writer, is to promote the 
adoption of a plan on the part of England, that will, he con- 
ceives, go nigh to the ruin of American industry, and deprive 
her, by means which, were they not happily impracticable, 
would yet be utterly abhorrent, by reason of their iniquity, of 
that vast trade which has been secured to her, partly by her 
geographical position, partly by the perseverance and active, 
adventurous disposition of her free and enterprizing citizens. 
After a long extract (see Preface) from the able tract of M. 
Talleyrand, on America, in which that reverend person descants 
upon the prodigious advantages that would accrue to France 
by obtaining the mastery of the Mississippi navigation, the 
worthy author proceeds thus :— 


«This region, so vaiuable, has been transferred from one 
deadly rival of this country to another; whose inclinations and 
opportunities assume a more tremendous character than the for- 
mer; whose restless hatred and ambition is in consequence ren- 
dered comparatively impotent ; but which, at the same time, has 
given to the latter a source of power not to be viewed without the 

reatest concern; and our government tamely looking on, while 

the United States most fraudulently took possession of this fine 

country, in trust for —— being the first step of a pro- 
> 9 
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jected concert between the ruler of France, and the American go- 
vernment, for depriving Great Britain of her Canadian territories. 
By this strange imbecility on our part, we have permitted a source 
of the most stable greatness to pass from our hands; the value of 
which to us must have been greatly enhanced by its contiguity to 
our West Indian islands ; by its being the key to the rich and fer- 
tile plains of the Ohio and Mississippi; by the avenue it would 
open for our manufactures into one of the most populous and 
wealthy of all the Spanish colonies ;—but most of all, by the 
command this would have given us, in union with the Canadas, 
over the United States, which would then have been surrounded 
by British power, and the whole length of internal frontier open 
at all times to the admission of out merchandise.” 


So all that we have got to do is to go to war immediately, at the 
rate of about three millions and a half sterling per month, actual 
cost, and consent to the cessation of our American trade for an 
indefinite period, and the endurance of all the incalculable evils 
and distress consequent to hostilities with nearly the whole of 
our remaining customers, and the creation of an eternal and im- 
placable animosity against us, in the hearts of our American 
brethren, teaching them to couple instinctively the name of 
Britain with that of enemy ;—and all for what? To wrest from 
the REPUBLIC a territory incorporated with her own, by all the 
solemnities of a treaty ; a territory, of the advantages of which, 
to herself, she shows a thorough comprehension ; in the peo- 
pling of which she is systematically and wisely assiduous ; which, 
in fine, from its naval facilities, she prizes as one of the chief 
organs of her certain grandeur, and for which, rather than relin- 

uish it, she would wage unceasing war. On the insurmount- 
able obstacles attending the .realization of any plan on our 
part to obtain the command, of the, Mississippi, we conceive 
it perfectly unnecessary to expatiate ;—but, granting that we 
had obtained it, how. are we, to keep it ?>—Fortified places there 
are scarcely any; aud how should we manage for, provisions ?— 
The cultivation of the immense regions through which the 
Mississippi pours his majestic waters, does not amount to that 
carried on in the smallest of the English counties; and we 
should..be somewhat surprised, if we were told that its inhabi- 
tants, even under the: very liberal: system acted upon by the 
RepuB.ic, would equal, years hence, the population of Wales. 
As rationally might we indulge the notion of commanding the 
Senégal or the Niger, as‘ of becoming the sovercizns of the 
«© American Nile.” 1 we had it, we could not retain it, even 
on the supposition of our’ being unmolested by the States ;— 
bit when we know that they would be at war with us for ever, 
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rather than resign their unquestionable right to its possession, 
it really becomes foolish to doubt, for an instant, that to at- 
tempt such a design as is covertly hinted at by our author, 
would be the extremity of political madness. 

We have refrained from noticing the verbiage with which 
the above extract abounds, or those sentences, in which the au- 
thor talks about the restless hatred and ambition of France, 
as directed against this country, and insinuates that the United 
States are not less distinguished by their animosity and ambi- 
tion; for were we to observe upon a tythe of the language of 
this kind contained in the book, we should not have room left 
to remark upon any of the material points descanted upon by 
the author. Abuse of all nations but their own has long been 
the privilege of British writers:—it would have been vastly 
impudent in Louis the Fourteenth to have attempted to restore 
the Stuarts to the throne of England ; but it is very proper that 
his Britannic Majesty should lead back the descendant of that 
person into the metropolis of France, and force upon the French 
people as a ruler the natural enemy of his own family and 
country ;—it is quite correct and genteel that we should exile 
an independent Prince to a barren rock, after his generous 
confidence in our honour; but very wrong in the subjects of 
that Prince to stigmatise our conduct as the essence of base- 
ness ;—and, lastly, it is vastly wise, and no less dignified in 
the gentleman now before our tribunal, to anathematise the 
ambition of the United States, and in the same breath, inform us 
how very proper it would be in us to appropriate to ourselves a 
part of their dominions; but it would be truly abominable, 
and even wicked, in her citizens to covet the possession of 
Canada. 

For the political opinions of this gentleman, we only feel a 
compassion, which makes us right glad that he has refrained 
from putting his name to his book ;—for the tone of irritation 
in which he speaks of the Republicans, we were prepared,-— 
so, we may suppose, were our readers :—the rivalship of con- 
tending nations, and the impulse, whether right or wrong, we 
do not stop to enquire, of nationality, will, we are aware, al- 
most always carry a man blind-fold into the most mischievous 
conceits; but we were, we confess, completely taken by sur- 
prise, when we perused the following passage :— 


‘* It is indeed much to be regretted, that government, in order 
to obtain more accurate information, does not employ Secret 
bkuissaxies. An intelligent active man, who might visit a colony, 
or the United States, as a mere traveller, would prove of the 
greatest service to Great Britain ; furnished with credentials to 
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shew, in cases of necessity only, and funds which would be com- 
paratively trifling, to defray his expences. He might mix in va- 
rious societies, inspect the forts, sea-ports, &c. without exciting 
the least suspicion ; and thus communicate to the government at 
home the fac-similes of the real state of things abroad, which nei- 
ther an accredited agent, or (nor) any person in his suite, could 
ever possess. Persons in abundance might be selected from the 
middle class of society, who, for a slender travelling stipend, and 
a trifling remuneration for their time and labour, could prosecute 
the necessary inquiries, and do the business most effectually.” 


Good God! are we then really such an unprincipled and vile- 
hearted nation as the above atrocious proposition takes it for 
granted we are? Is our government conducted on a system so 
fundamentally hostile to all the ordinances of morality, as that 
any individual shall pare to breath in its ears such devilish 
counsel? Can it be possible that—our finances in a state of 
nearly irreparable disorder and decay, and our commerce gra- 
dually shrinking into annihilation—we are imagined capable of 
surrendering the only consolation left to us in the midst of our 
extreme and innumerable disasters and dangers? Our wealth 
evaporated, our trade declining, our commercial credit in a 
consumption—are not these evils sufficient in number and 
magnitude, without adding to so alarming a list the shameful 
Sacrifice of our HoNoUR? Does this wretched man wish to see 
our integrity intombed with our worldly fortunes? Is it the de- 
sire of his heart to behold his country paying such baleful 
homage to the arch-enemy of mankind, and without securing 
the wages, perform the drudgery of sin? And can it be, 
that it would please this unhappy person to see her embrace 
measures so inexpressibly wicked as to rouse all the nations of 
the earth against her, with the resolution of putting her 
down, and extinguishing her very name, as an abomination 
too great to be endured? A paragraph like the above we have 
never, and we rejoice to say it, beea shocked with in any 
volume ‘issuing from a British Press: it delights us again to 
know that the spirit of our constitution will never permit the 
secure practi¢e of the infamous system now for the first time 
broathed in the indignant hearing of the English public ;—we 
cannot Sufficiently express our thanks to that gracious Provi- 
dence who has hitherto spread before us the shield of his omni- 
potence, and enveloped us in the mantle of his mercy, that not 
only bas he, by the intellectual keenness and penetration with 
which it hath pleased him to endow the GREAT NATION against 
whom it is proposed to adopt these indescribably vicious mea- 
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sures, rendered their execution futile, and, we might say, im- 
possible, but cast the hearts of Englishmen in a mould utterly 
incompatible with principles of such extreme turpitude. The 
wonder is not that neither among the ‘* middle,” nor any other 
class of the British People, it would be easy to find “ in 
abundance” persons sufficiently depraved to take upon them- 
selves the odious office of professional spies, but that there 
should exist among us any individual so loose and licentious in 
his moral system as to entertain such criminal notions, and so 
unprecedentedly audacious as to present them in print to those 
whom he insults with the name of countrymen. Mark, too, the 
cruel and insidious blow he aims at that body of the community, 
whose integrity it is of the deepest importance to preserve 
sound and untaint. ‘* Persons in abundance might be se- 
lected from the MIDDLE class of society, who for a slender stipend, 
and a trifling remuneration for their time and labour, could 
prosecute the necessary enquiries, and do the business most effec- 
tually.” We trust that this is an aspersion on the character of 
this country, altogether as unfounded as it is execrable ;—per- 
sons of depraved habits and morals are, it is true, to be found 
in every nation, men, ‘* who, for a slender stipend, and a tri- 
fling remuneration,’ would infract every law human and di- 
vine, and who, wherever the work of wickedness were to be 
performed, ‘* would do the business most effectually.” We 
have no doubt of this bad person’s large and intimate acquaint- 
ance with whatever number of such individuals may have fallen 
to the lot of England :—but we implore him to rest satisfied 
with his present circle of friendships, and to discontinue his 
efforts for the universal corruption of his countrymen. The 
contagion is, at present, confined within a narrow and congenial 
field, and the healthy atmosphere of the surrounding districts 
is not permitted to be contaminated by the foul blasts and 
foetid vapours which exhale from its baneful soil; but we 
tremble for the moral sanity of Britain, when we observe the 
industrious malignity with which an individual, calling him- 
self an Englishman, endeavours to inoculate her sons with 
the virus of such iniquitous and pestilential doetrines. 

Though we can scarcely suppose that our readers, after this 
example of the author’s detestation of English principles, 
and cordial antipathy to all measures not assimilating them- 
selves with a system destructive of British honour and prospe- 
rity, can feel very strongly inclined to become farther acquaint- 
ed with such a bad book, we shall yet beseech their patience for 
a few more extracts, simply to shew them the wretched arts 
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played off by the author for the purpose of creating an intermi- 
nable aud ruinous war with the Repustic. 


*« Ambition and the lust of dominion characterize the republi- 
cans of America. An ardent desire te extend their sway over 
every part of the continent, and to extirpate all authority but 
their own, has strongly marked their public acts, manifesting itself 
even in their favourite toasts and sentiments. In short, it is the 
darling object of the whole nation, which sooner or later may be 
gratified, if we neglect to strengthen Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, but not otherwise. 

“ Inflated with partial successes on the ocean, their national 
vanity displayed itself in the most extravagant eulogies on the su- 
perior skill and prowess of their seamen. This theme was loudly 
touched by the Federal party. A navy had long been an unpopular 
measure ; the ruliug faction had neglected and opposed its forma- 
tion: the Federalists alone saw the vast importance of a naval 
power, and were the original founders of it. This circumstance 
ought to be particularly considered by the British public, because 
those have been esteemed friends, who were in fact the most dan- 
gerous foes. 

“ At the present period the Federalists and Democrats coincide 
in the full persuasion of the declining state of the British naval 
power, and of the brilliant destinies now awaiting their own ; ex- 
pecting ‘to divest the parent of her trophies, and to annihilate her 
commerce as well as her navy, at a period not far distant! Va- 
rious circumstances Lave contributed to flatter them into this opi- 
nion. Great Britain has been fondly designated ‘‘ a magnificent, 
but sinking vessel.” This will prove delusive, if they by whom she 
is directed exert those energies and that ability they so amply pos- 
sess: on the contrary, she shall ride safely amidst contending 
storms, till her glories shall be merged only in the last, the gene- 
ral convulsion, while she has existed to dispense peacé and benefi- 
cence to every shore.” 


«< Ambition and the lust of dominion,” do not ** characterise 
the Repusiicans of America,”’ in a greater degree, assuredly, 
than the slaves of absolute monarchies, or the subjects of li- 
mited sovereigns. The titled villein of a Tzar of Muscovy is, to 
say the least, '** characterised” as violently by the passion of 
widening his master’s despotic sway, as is the patriot of Ame- 
rica and friend ‘of the world, by the desire of extending 
the blessings of his admirable government over as large a 
tract, and to as considerable a portion of the human species as 
possible. If the converse of this be the fact, we confess our- 
selves completely at a loss to account for the immense increase 
of the Muscovite dominions since the reign of Peter Romanof. 
The repeated and unprovoked wars with the Porte, the butchery 
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of Ismail, and the nefarious partition of Poland. ‘ Ambition 
and lust of dominion,” should not have been lightly imparted 
to the U.S. by the subject of a monarchy, whose possessions 
in Asia are the fruits of that glorious spirit. “ An ardent 
desire to extend their sway” as wide as possible has manifested 
itself among all the nations and in all the governments of which 
mention is made in historical record ;—and assuredly this re- 
proach of ambition comes with a decidedly bad grace from the 
lip or pen of an Englishman, who cannot, if he would, 
conceal from himself the lamentable fact, that of all the nations 
of whom he has ever read or heard, his own isthe most econ- 
spicuous for an unquenchable thirst of dominion, and that in 
the mischievous disposition so ‘* manifested,’’ and the desire 
she is unceasingly tormented with of interfering with the 
coneerns of other nations, she should and will be taught to 
look for the causes of her present reduced condition. 

We extract the following remarks of this gentleman ‘on the 
respective natures of British and American warfare, and the 
necesity of anticipating hostile operations.” 


“* As one war with America, which originated partly in French 
policy, has recently terminated, and as others, from various causes, 
may be expected to arise, a few remarks on the mode of American 
warfare may not be impertinent. Its peculiarities being deve- 
loped, means may be taken to prevent a recurrence of the disasters 
which characterized the contest, and which unhappily gave the 
enemy plausible ground to boast of their superior courage and abi- 
lity; though the cause might be soon discovered, since a radical 
difference, in the war maxims, and conduct of the British and 
Americans is obvious, and will be found to embrace generally the 
following particulars : 

‘* First, The British scrupulously regard the point of honour, 
while the Americans hold whatever is expedient, to be also law- 
ful; imitating, in this respect, the French.—Secondly, The British 
maintain a strict discipline ; which, though it be carried to excess, 
restrains the brutal licentiousness of victorious soldiers: the Ame- 
ricans, on the contrary, cannot enact, much less enforce, laws 
authorizing severity of discipline. Hence. licentiousness being 
tolerated, plunder is connived at, with all its concomitants.— 
Thirdly, In the British army, not only obedience to, but 
for officers is maintained ; while, in the American, the soldier is a 
companion for his officer—Fourthly, The British soldier, unless 
from patriotism, is without any strong inducement to fight. When 
discharged, and unless his wounds entitle him to a pension, he is 
not sure of a recompense; hence, when he discovers that the 
Americans, besides their usual pay, &c. give to every private, on 
his diseharge. three hundred acres of land, this not only damps his 
loyalty, but he is under the strongest temptations to desertion — 
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Fifthly, The military evolutions of the British are well adapted 
to European countries, comparatively clear of wood, but are ina 
great measure useless in the wilder parts of America; hence, 
while particular posts on the frontiers should be invested, the war 
ought to be carried into the heart of the cleared parts of the 
country. On the contrary, the American tactics are simple and 
rude ; efficient only on the frontier, where their militia can defend 
a post, or practise a surprise to advantage.—Sixthly, In naval 
affairs, the British have long rejected the use of other missiles 
than round and grape ; while the Americans use longridge, com- 
posed of old knife-blades, copper nails, glass, buck-shot, &c. ; 
also, crow-bars, chain-shot, bar-shot, and various other kinds.— 
Seventhly, The British, in consequence of having employed their 
large navy for so long a period, at the commencement of the late 
war, could not man their ships to the full complement ; and even 
the major part of them not being ordinary seamen; while the Ame- 
ricans not only took care to select able seamen, but almost doubled 
the usual complement, and appointed miscreant. deserters for 
quarter-gunners, boatswains, &c.—Eighthly, The British being 
in the habit of rather under-rating their force in guns, the Ame- 
ricans improved on this circumstance, and enlarging the dimen- 
sions of their vessels, rated them low: and though their guns 
were rated as British, they were really.of French calibre.—Lastly, 
The British, at the commencement of the war, were elate with 
victory, too confident of success; and by despising the force of 
the enemy, gave him a decided advantage, which by the Ameri- 
cans was carefully improved. The more thinking part among 
them, even before the war commenced, anticipated success, which 
they grounded on the neglect observable in the preparations on 
the part of the British. When the Guerriere was defeated, the 
ease with which the victory was obtained, excited surprise ; but 
when a second and a third British frigate were captured, the im- 
pression of positive superiority over us, was foreibly made on the 
public mind. 

«© There were opportunities of bringing the late war to an end, 
without compromising either our national character or interest : 
these, however, were not only neglected, in consequence of those 
fatal prepossessions already named, but the general disasters of 
the war must be attributed to the same source. New Orleans, 
even according to the opinion of American officers, might have 
been captured with the greatest case, during the first year of the 
war; but by giving time to fortify what was truly a defenceless 
coast, we, in fact, deprived ourselves of that important, posses- 
sion. By displaying a large force, and an injudicious mock bom- 
bardment of Storrington, we excited contempt and indignation.” 

“ The British scrupulously regard the point of honour.” As 
a proof of this fact, we suppose the author of this brochure will 
request us to recollect the fate of Washington; and gravely in- 
form us that the destruction of the civil buildings, and un- 
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military edifices of an enemy’s city, is an undeniable demon- 
stration of a scrupulous regard for the ‘* point of honour.” 
The observations on the utility of ‘‘ discipline,” when applied 
to bodies of men who practice war as a trade, but when the 
necessity of its introduction in the ardent ranks of patriots com- 
bating for the maintenance of their rights and independence, is 
argued, we conceive such a presumption on the part of him who 
presumes, to be a gross mistake, perhaps a designed mistate- 
ment of the exceeding difference between a regular and paid 
army, and those irregular, but in the long run, invincible 
assemblages of men, who have no reward to look to but the 
safety and the thanks of their country. The regular soldier has 
all his sympathies necessarily diverted out of their ordinary 
channel ;—the professional practice of war dries up in time the 
sources of compassion, and hardens his heart against the ap- 
peals of humanity, and the suggestions of justice—-he is the 
creature of a system, created, as it were, in direet hostility to 
human happiness ;—over him the usual motives of human con- 
duct exercise the smallest possible controul ;—a daily-fostered 
disposition to rapine and disorder becomes one of the principles 
of his existence—a kind of sixth faculty; and plunder and 
murder stand with him in place of all the duties enjoined by 
the decalogue. Discipline is the only remedy against the un- 
bounded havock that would inevitably be produced by the 
unrestrained exercise of these disorganizing propensities, and 
obedience to the command of his oflicer is the only check upon 
the artificial and habitual ferocity of the soldier. If a regular 
army be a necessary institution, discipline is absolutely indis- 
pensible to ameliorate the evils that would universally arise 
from the uncontgouled indulgence of the military disposition, 
But where individual safety, and an enlarged and generous 
comprehension of the interests and dangers of a country are the 
sole stimulants in the breasts of her sons;—when her native 
and unhired defenders rally themselves round her sacred stand- 
ard, war, with such an army as this, being the result of neces- 
sity, and not of choice and long practice, will not run the 
hazard of having its fair and honourable features obscured by 
the clouds of dishonour, nor will the triumphs of such an array 
of bold and unsullied spirits be polluted with the licentiousness 
attendant upon the existence and victories of regular armies. 
The charge of encouraging desertion from British ships of 
war is one that it has long been in vogue to advance against 
the Repus.ic, and in all probability it is one that her citizens 
would retort upon us with equal vehemence ; but what excites 
our surprise is the fact, so repeatedly and mournfully insisted 
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upon, that * British seamen’ vo desert.—How is this? We 
have always been eager to believe that the condition was 
too happy, and enviable to allow their entertaining, for a mo- 
ment, the notion of quitting the service of old England. There 
certainly must be some mystery in this with which we are ac- 
quainted. Is the pay better?—No! this can never be—the 
United States, able to afford higher wages than England.— 
England who has not yet a national debt of much above nine 
hundred millions sterling, and is contemplating a peace estab- 
lishment, tothe amount of thirty millions per annwum—scarcely 
the interest of three hundred millions more :—oh, no! this is 
ludicrous. Is the TREATMENT better? This we cannot bring 
ourselves tocredit—the wholesome DiscrPLINE of an English man 
of war is, indubitably, more attractive to the mind of the sailor 
than the system of the Americans, who, ‘* on the contrary 
cannot enact, much less enforce, laws authorising severity of 
discipline. ‘* What is it, then, that induces our brave mari- 
ners to flock in such crowds round the flag of the REPUBLIC? 
We must leave the solution of this enigma to persons of su- 
perior ingenuity to that possessed by ourselves, or who may 
happen to be in the secret. 

«< The British, at the commencement of the war, were elate 
with victory, too confident of success ; (very true) and by des- 
pising the force of the enemy, gave him a decided advantage, 
which by the Americans was carefully improved.” Was this 
the case with the expedition of Sir G. Prevost? Yet what En- 
glishman can reflect without shame on an enterprize in which 
above twelve thousand British troops were compelled to retreat 
before as many hundred raw American militia-men? Was this 
the case at New Orleans? Yet with what other feelings than 
those of disgrace can we, do we, recall the remembrance of that 
fatal conflict—and the repulse of English veterans by the bush- 
fighters and riflemen of Kentucky ? 

The mixture of truth with error in the following passages 
would be amusing enough, were we not feelingly, most feel- 
ingly, convinced of the facts which the opening sentences con- 
tain. 

** Her proportion of poor” (the poor of England) “ is very large, 
whose necessities even her immense wealth, flowing so copiously 
through innumerable channels, can scarcely supply. Frequent wars 
have loaded her with taxes, and encreased the poverty of some ; 
while others, by their means, have been raised to high diy nities and 
great wealth. 1t must, however, be confessed, that the condition of 
thepoor has not improved in the same proportion as that of the rich ; 
yet these differences arise from causes inherent and direct, not 
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from combinations of the rich to oppress the poor, as some ima- 
gine, andas the Americans attempt to prove. From thisstate ofthings 
arise effects equally beneficial and injurious. The number of 
poor diminishes the price of labour, and thereby benefits the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests ; and the numbers whom a 
small bounty will induce to enlist, give facilities for warlike ope- 
rations, without which they could not be carried on. But, in op- 
position to this, paupers and depredators increase, and the poor 
are compelled to emigrate to those countries where greater advan- 
tages are expected to be obtained. 

“< No people know the origin of property better than the Ame- 
ricans: none have it so immediately before their eyes. Not only 
have they hewed it from their forests, but they have expelled 
thence the native proprietors. And if the white Americans claim 
absolute right to lands obtained from the Aborigines ' y treaty, Or 
force of arms; if the richer Americans amass property, to the 
exclusion of the poor ;—with what countenance can they accuse 
the opulent in Britain of tyranny and oppression, merely because 
they apply their property agreably to the dictates of their own 
minds? Ifthe poor in this country are debarred the possession of 
land, the wants of the rich furnish them with employment. But 
certainly when the numbers overflow, care should be taken to 
remove the willing superfluity, by the colonization of foreign 
possessions, where they may take root and flourish, and even- 
tually prove of the greatest utility to the parent country. For 
want of due attention to this point, great numbers of British sub- 
jects, disaffected to the gevernment, or borne down by adverse 
circumstances, have sought the shores of independent America, 
The long continuance of a state of war in Europe, has greatly 
contributed to swell the lists of emigrants, who, carrying with 
them their arts and collective experience, have increased both the 
numerical force and the political importance of the American 
states, beyond all precedent. To this have been added, the ad- 
vantages of neutral commerce, when all Europe were engaged in 
war; the connivance of the British to (at) an illicit intercourse 
with their colonies; and the increased demand for American 
flour ;—a fortunate concurrence of events, which have so contri- 
buted to their greatness, since their disunion with the British em+ 
pire, that it is not surprising that the people should be elated, 
and draw comparisons to the disadvantage of other nations.” 


‘* The Americans, it seems, are well acquainted with the 
origin of the property—and they are not less versed in the 
knowledge of its werth—a species of information in which the 
people of this country, are, we take it, as deficient as could 
well be expected in such a “ thinking” nation. The Americans 
could give them some very useful hints upon this topic, and 
put them in a way to save some few millions annually.” 
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The following is a pretty strong instance of the manner in 
which this anonymous writer falsifies the facts which he brings 
ferward, and the audacity with which he is in the habit of wan- 
tonly defaming our transatlantic brethren. 


«© When Napoleon's ambition was apparent, the allies declared 
they could not treat with him, nor with any of his family. And 
if no peace with him could be regarded as permanent, so, by 
parity of reason, must that just concluded with the United States, 
be received in the same light. For as the democratic government 
is notoriously influenced by Buonapartean politics, and as it has 
for the sole purpose of serving him, declared one war, under 
every symptom of rashness and presumption, unprovided with 
funds, with a dubious, defective, and untried force, do these cir- 
cumstances give us reason to expect greater sincerity, more pru- 
dence, and love of concord, for the future? more especially, as 
the objects of the government have been advanced, hostile experi- 
ments successfully made, even war itself rendered instrumental in 
the promotion of native manufactures, and the nation elated with 
victory?) What bond of security then, and of lasting amity, can 
there be in the treaty which has been recently concluded ?— 

“ With regard to commissioners, is it not surprising that this 
country could not appoint men thoroughly acquainted with Ame- 
rican affairs? No doubt Lord Gambier, and his worthy coadju- 
tors, acted from the dictates of honour and benevolence; but 
were they competent to the task of negotiating with such shrewd, 
not to say subtle men, as Bayard and Galatin? for, as in the 
treaty of 1783, so in the present instance, the British delegates 
have been foiled by American sophistry. It is much to be regretted 
that some native of the provinces, was not added to the list of 
British negotiators, as many gentlemen of superior talents, might 
have been really obtained from either of the colonies. Our in- 
terests would then have been ascertained, and as certainly de- 
fended. The author feels assured, that ignorance, and not con- 
scious weakness, swayed our councils in the signature of the 
treaty. The spirit of that part of it at least, which relates to the 
boundaries, is founded on the American claims, established by the 
treaty of 1783. The arrangements made on the late occasion, re- 
late to surveying this frontier, and ascertaining with precision, 
its exact geographical limits, in order to prevent disputes in future. 
In ordinary cases this would be just and equitable on both sides ; 
but it must be recollected, that although disputes had arisen on 
this subject, it was not even a collateral cause of the war: on the 
contrary, the United States commenced hostilities for the real, 
though concealed, purpose of wresting Canada from Great Bri- 
tain altogether, It was this circumstance alone that produced the 
war vote in congress: and therefore sanctioned a departure from 
terms of reciprocity, and the enforcement of measures necessary 
to the security and repose of those provinces, against which the 
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enemy's force was directed. The ostensible motives assigned by 
the American government for the declaration of war, such as the 
establishment of sailors’ rights and a free trade, &e. were rather 
political engines, employed to gain popularity, than real causes of 
hostility. Subjects calculated to inflame the public mind were 
forced into notice, and commented on with the utmost malignity 
and virulence: false statements, and even palpable absurdities, 
were assiduously propagated, both by newspapers, and various 
other means: and it is a fact, worthy the serious consideration of 
Britons, because it developes in some measure, the deadly rancour 
of the ruling party, and the dangerous principles of American 
policy, that these injurious comments and assertions were in- 
tended to shake the loyalty of British seamen, whom they designedly 
hold up, as being at present no better than degraded slaves.” 


The Allies did not declare that they could not treat with Napo- 
leon, &c. They declared that they would not. Neither wasthis de- 
claration made, when, as it is insinuated, they had first discover- 
ed the ** ambition” (what, ambition again?) of that wonderful 
man. Of what those persons called his ambition, his Italian cam 
paigns, the ‘‘immortaldays” of Marengo, and Ulm, and Auster- 
litz, and Jena, and Friedland, &c. &c. &c. had long and feelingly 
rendered them sensible—and we verily believe that their bones 
did shake, and their flesh quiver when they recollected the tre- 
mendous defects brought upon them by their own rashness, 
No, it was when they stood at the head of above two hundred 
thousand men, and when the hero to whom they were op- 
posed, commanded not above a third part of that number— 
it was then that they issued that magnanimous declaration. 
Then when the game, through the treachery of Ragusa and 
Castiglhone, was in their hands, and when all dread of the 
ambition of Napoieon was over.—‘* The National Intelligencer 
did not scruple openly to express its exultation at Napoleon’s 
return,” and what if it didnot? Had not the National Intelli- 
gencer as clear a right to express its joy at the restoration, as 
the Morning Post and the Times to give vent to their grief 
upon it ? The extreme insolence of this man cannot be too se- 
verely chastised. To the most excessive depravity joining the 
most revolting impertinence, he is a creature whom we scarcely 
know whether to regard with a contempt, to be surpassed only 
by our hatred, or a detestation to be exceeded only by, our 
scorn. 

For ourideas of what this person says of the American opinion 
and language concerning our sailors, we beg leave to refer our 
readers to our article upon Mr. Urquhart’s exeellent ‘‘ Letter 
to Mr. Wilberfore on Impressment.’’* 





* See Critical Review, Jan. 1816. 
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We gladly close our remarks upon this noxious book. Our 
report of its contents will, we are persuaded, deter all good 
men from wishing to peruse it, but the author may seek his 
consolation in the certainty of our having given it a title to the 
approbation of every individual of a character like his own. 

M. 








Art. I11.—<Sir Bertram, a Poem, in Six Cantos. By J. Rosy, 8vo. 
Pp. 195. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 1815. 


* Sze o’er yon ivy-crested tower 
The slanting sunbeams softly play ; 

But far behind dark tempests lower ; 
Haste ere we lose the closing day,” 


exclaims the gallant Sir Bertram as his steed reaches the shore 
of the Clyde ;—his followers obey the command of their chi- 
valric leader—the stream is crossed, but scarcely have Sir 
Bertram and his train attained the opposite bank, when they 
discover above the heaving waters a human figure, vainly 
struggling to reach the land :—the knight, after a moment’s 
debate, uncases his armour, and plunges into the stream, with 
the resolution of snatching the sinking victim from a watery 
sepulchre. After a decent quantity of trouble and danger, 
Sir Bertram succeeds in his benevolent purpose, and bears the 
youth to the bank. The coldness of the stream, however, and 
the duration and violence of his contest with the waves, have 
exhausted his sirength—the springs of life cease to perform 
their functions,—and after uttering with difficulty the words 
«¢ Emma, come,” he expires. Sir Bertram and his followers 
mourn the untimely doom of the beautiful youth; they pre- 
pare his grave, and the knight unbinding the scarf from his 
shoulders, is struck with astonishment on observing his own 
name embroidered on its silken folds. The gathering tempest 
prevents all farther examination. The warriors take-up their 
lodging for the night in a ruined castle, 


‘* High, beetling o’er the rocky steep.” 


We extract the approach to, and description of, this feudal 
fortress. 


** Soon the rock's steep verge he won. 
It was a scene of doubt and dread, 
With fragments huge the path was spread ; 
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The massy walls lay scatter’d wide 
In mouldering heaps—once all the pride 
Of former days, of times long past, 
When discord blew her loudest blast, 
And o’er the scene, tremendous rear’d 
Her blood-stain’d banner waving high ; 
And in her red right arm she bar’d 
The murderous brand with furious joy, 
Uplifted, glittering to the sky. 
* * * * * * * % 


“« Nearer the angry tempest roll’d, 
With pealing roar each rude crash brake ; 

Appall'd each warrior’s heart so bold, 
And made the stoutest bosom quake. 

A pitchy darkness veil’d the sky, 

Save when before each startled eye, 

Athwart the dank and dusky air, 

The forky flashes quivering glare ; 

And on each object darting bright 

A sudden and a treacherous light, 

With dazzling lustre fierce they shone, 

Instant were seen—then instant gone ! 


*« Sir Bertram still his courser led, 

And up the dangerous path he sped, 
When by the lightning’s glare he spied 
Within the wall an opening wide ; 
Joyful he thro’ the chasm sprung, 
Then o’er one arm his bridle slung, 
And loud his bugle he did blow ; 

Each warrior answered from below : 
For he had far outstripp’d their speed, 
And rested there his weary steed. 


‘* The inner gate secure they pass’d, 
And gain'd the ponderous door at last, 
Loose on one time-worn hinge it hung, 
With every blast it idly swung ; 

And as each gust howl'd dismal thro’ 
The dreary void, it shook anew, 

And seem'd to threaten hoarse and high, 
To crush the foe that ventur’d nigh. 


‘© Now slow a ruin’d arch they pass’d, 

Round many a fearful glance was cast, 
But darkness veil’d the scene : 

Sir Bertram felt round the clammy wall, 
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It seem'd a spacious lofty hall, 
Where many a revel once had been.” 


The interior of this gloomy abode is pourtrayed with an 
energy very creditable to the powers of Mr. Roby. Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe and Mr. Scott have made us familiar with the aspect and 
paraphernalia of the lowering mansions of the 1 4thand 15th cen- 
turies; and their vigourous pencils have almost exhausted the 
poetic attributes of those gloomy ages; to be able to raise any 
thing like emotion or pleasure on subjects so often and so exqui- 
sitely treated, must contribute to give us a rather superior no- 
tion of Mr. Roby’s abilities. 


«© A welcome shelter now they gain, 
Each courser shook his dripping mane 

And neigh’d aloud for joy ; 

A light was rais’d and soon was found 
A broken rafter on the ground, 

And bright the crackling faggots fly. 
Whilst seated round the cheerful blaze, 
The spacious chamber each surveys 

With half averted eyes ; 

But scarce the curling flames illume, 
Or penetrate the murky gloom 
Which far around them lies.” 


Sir Bertram and his train wisely resolve to make the best 
they can of the agremens offered by this delectable dwelling ; 
a fire is kindled; round its cheerful and consoling warmth, 
they stretch their toil-worn frames, and sink in sleep, all but 
Sir Bertram; he 


** *gainst a pillar lean'd, 
Whilst on his armour palely gleam’d 
The dying embers’ fitful blaze ; 
His drowsy followers sunk to rest, 
And he with heavy cares oppress’d, 
Listless observ'd the flickering rays 
With vacant and unmeaning gaze. 
The distant thunder faintly roll’d, 
But still the tempest loudly howl'd 
In lengthened gusts around : 
The raven croak'd its dismal note, 
And oft the narrow casement smote, 
A sad portentous sound.” 


_ The embers send forth their last faint gleam, and Sir Bertram 
is left in darkness to muse upon the strangeness of his late ad- 
Penture, and to shape out the visions of futurity—when a 
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suppressed sigh, and then a light and pausing footstep, arrests 
his attention. Sir Bertram, who had often 


«© Seen th’ ensanguin’d plain 
Strewn thick with bloody coursers slain, 
And felt nor fear, nor dread,” 


dons his casque and grasps his ‘ trusty sword” in expectation 
of some dreadful conflict with the approaching intruder— 


«© Nearer the cautious footsteps drew— 
He gaz'd, yet nothing met his view, 
That sound did seem to chill his blood : 
*Tis now close on his startled ear, 
He moves—he hears soft breathings near, 
As if with fear suppress'd ; 
Sudden he on th’ intruder springs, 
A shriek throughout the chamber rings, 
And on the slippery floor he flings 
A form in female garments dress'd ! 


“* Scarce had the light flash’d thro’ the hall, 
Or scarce around the pillars tall, 
The reddening flames ‘gan play ; 
Or scarce the sparkling drop so bright, 
Had instant to the startled sight 
Reflected back the ray, 
Ere on his knee Sir Bertram fell, 
He seem’d transfix'd by magic spell, 
Or senseless struck with wild surprize ; 
* And is it thee my Emma dear, 
Unfriended do I meet thee here ” 
Th’ astonish'd warrior cries.” 


This lovely fair one is the betrothed mistress of our gal- 
lant knight :—agonised, yet delighted, Sir Bertram flies from 
the castle, to procure water to recover the fainting lady— 
she, as is usual, does recover—the recognition of the lovers 
is mutual—and accompanied with a full allowance of tears of 
joy—and raptures—and wondering. Sir Bertram discovers that 
the stripling whom he lately rescued from the waves, was the 
page of Emma, the mystery of the scarf is, of course, un- 
ravelled. The young lady, however, who does not seeim to be 
blessed with a romantic constitution, of whatever materials the 
mental part of her composition may be, relapses,—Sir Bertram 
watches over her during the night—and in the morning Emma 
is so refreshed by repose, that she sets forward with the 
knight, whom she informs of all her history during their se- 
paration. 
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The succeeding cantos tell us how Sir Bertram, the son of 
the Lord Oscar, returning from Italy, visits the Lord of Ullin, 
with whose lovely daughter he becomes deeply enamoured— 
how their mutual passion is thwarted by the avarice of her 
father, and the malignity of one Malcolm, a powerful Scottish 
chief, initiated in all the interesting secrets of the art-magic— 
how these two worthy gentlemen contrive to enveigle both the 
Lord Oscar and his son into their power—how the father is 
long kept in dolorous confinement, while the Lord of Ullin is 
in possession of his estates—how the son is released by his 
goaler in a fit of repentance—how Malcolm has been stimu- 
lated to assist in this unholy scheme by his own hatred of Oscar, 
and the promise of the hand of Emma, the daughter of Ullin— 
how at length Malcolm quarrels with Ullin, after the flight of 
that daughter—how he joins in league with Sir Bertram for the 
overthrow of his former associate—how, through his assistance, 
Sir Bertram succeeds in his enterprize against his iniquitous 
uncle—how the knight discovers his father in a fine old dun- 
geon, some score fathoms beneath the surface of this world— 
how Malcolm disappears, why nobody can tell; though from 
his proficiency in the amusing arcana of necromancy, it is 
somewhat more easy to divine where he has taken up his abode— 
and how, after ‘* the hurly burly’s done,” Sir Bertram and 
Lady Emma take each other for better and worse, and live so 
happily ever afterwards, that nothing can be like it. 

This poem will not, certainly, immortalise Mr. Roby—yet it 
displays considerable ability,—it has imagination, pathos oc- 
casionally ; the verse is easy and flowing, and scarcely ever 
quaint or affected—the descriptions are almost uniformly good; 
the warmth of chaste affection is pourtrayed with feeling and ele- 
gance—nor is ‘* Sir Bertram’’ destitute of scenes of strong 
terest and vigour. The description of morning with whicli 
the second canto opens is pleasing and cheerful. 


** Far to the west the blue mist sunk away, 
And far the angry tempest roll'd ; 

The sun had brighten’d every hill so gay, 
And ting’d each airy cliff with radiant gold. 


‘** The pearly dew-drop sparkled bright 
On many a leaf, and flower so fair ; 
The violet sweet had woo'd the light, 
And shed fresh fragrance thro’ the morning air, 


** When winding down the steep were seen, 


Dimly thro’ the hawthorns green, 
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Prancing steeds, and armour bright 
Glittering inthe morning light. 

The startled peasant stops to gaze 

With fearful looks, and oft surveys 

His distant cot, with anxious dread, 
And follows slow with cautious tread ; 
He fears ‘tis some ferocious band 

To devastate his fruitful land, 

And rob him of his little store 

Of hard-earn’d wealth—his eyes implore 
Help and protection from on high, 
With hands uplifted to the sky— 

But whilst he prays the voices die, 

Nor heard again, till the soft breeze 
Rustles thro’ yonder shady trees, 

And o’er the fields of waving corn 
Skims the faint breath of balmy morn ; 
Then deeply on its bosom borne, 

Th’ unwelcome sounds again return 

In fitful murmurs on his ear— 

He listening stops—looks round with fear— 
Some armed horde again he fancies near.” 


We conclude our extracts with the scene of Sir Bertram’s 


deliverance from the prison in which he had been treacherously 
immured. 


** One night as from some troubled dream 
Quick starting, by the lamp's bright beam— 
Low bending o’er me as I lay 
An unknown figure met mine eyes, 
Wrapp’d in a sable flowing guise 
And as it leudly cried ‘ arise,’ 
One bare arm motioned me away. 
I knew the voice, fear quickly fled, 
My jailor’s form stood o’er my bed, 
‘ Thou now art free,’ in haste he wildly said, 
* 'To liberty and love, thy footsteps tread.’ 


‘© | gaz'd in doubtful wild amaze, 

And on his half-averted face ; 

A deadly image I could trace 
Of wildest horror pictur'd there ; 

But as I look'd again his features o'er, 

A ghastly grin of triumph then they wore, 
And high amid the dank and dusky air 
His glittering weapon oft was seen to rear. 


‘« I follow'd his gigantic stride 
rhro’ many a dreary dungeon wide, 
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Till a huge stone our pas stay'd 

And further progress stern forbade,— 

Judge my surprize when I beheld 

The ponderous mass, in chains upheld, 

Slow rising from its rocky bed 

Suspended, trembling o'er my head ; 

I started back, still life was dear, 

I thought some horrid treachery near ; 

But scarce the thought was well defin'd, 

That glane’d athwart my wondering mind, 

Ere joy, unbounded joy o’ercame 

All feeling else, (save the bright flame 

Which fervid play’d around my heart, 

That ne’er could from this bosom part.) 

I felt heaven's pure breeze gently blowing, 
Ere from my lips one word might break : 

And felt the warm tide swiftly flowing 
O’er my wan and withered cheek ; 

T hail'’d again the western star 

Brightly twinkling from afar, 

And the faint flush of parting day 

Tinging each airy cloud so gay ; 

And heaven's own purple radiance bright 

Now-bless'd again my ravish'd sight. 

* 7 * * * * * 


** «Freedom is thine,—go use it well, 

* How gain’d—no matter I should tell— 

‘ O how those flaming eye-balls glar’d, 

* For me that wither’d hand was bar'd ; 

* My firm soul shrunk, aye to its core 

* My heart did melt, that ne'er might melt before— 
* It was a sight—but thy young eye hath ne’er 

* Beheld the spectred habitant of air !— 

* Thy conscience yet unstain’d—O would 'twere mine 
* To know and feel those joys which yet are thine— 
‘ To know one moment’s fleeting bliss again 

* I cannot—may not—dare not—hope were vain: 

*‘ A moment !—aye, ‘twas but a moment's guilt 

* That made eternal misery mine, 

‘ And yet by me was never madly spilt 


*‘ That blood which once had nurtured thine.’ 
* * * * * % 


*« « T saw her!—'twas that same wild glance, 
‘I knew it well—and yet perchance 

‘Twas but a dream—a dream! O ne’er 

‘ May dreams such real semblance wear 

*‘ Of waking truth—I could not pray, 
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* And yet methought it seem’d to stay 

‘ And cry repent—repentance—can it save, 

* Or tears ere wash from me that yawning grave ?— 

‘ Thy mother’s spirit—nay, unwrinkle now 

‘ That frown quick gathering on thy spacious brow, 

‘ Save it for Ullin—true, thy deadliest curse 

‘I may deserve, yet not deserve it worse! 

* * % * * * 

‘ List whilst no prying eye is near, 

‘ I may reveal it to thine ear— 

‘ Our chief hath ta’en a bribe I ween 

‘ To hold thee close, him thou hast seen, 

‘ He met thee on that night of woe 

* And dragg’d thee here—nor mayest thou go 

‘ By his command, till message sent 

‘ From Uliin ends thy prisonment— 

«I heard thee, as my daily course 

‘ Around these dreary haunts I took, 
‘ My conscience wrung with keen remorse, 
‘ I saw thy mother’s visage in thy look; 

‘ Yet then I knew thee not for what thou art 

* Proud Ullin’s chief—why that convulsive start ? 

* To sooth and cheer each lonely hour 

* Hath been my care, ‘twas in my power 

* Yet more I durst not, for an oath 

* Of horrid form binds faith and troth 

‘ For life to our unbending chief, 

*‘ He ne’er forgives, and death may bring relief— 

* My last sad welcome duty now is o'er, 

*‘ I seek his presence ne’er to quit it more. 
* + + 


* * * * 


‘ Nay, for thy mother bade me!—’twas this night 
‘ An angel form, enrob'd in glittering white, 

* Did drive the pallid spectres from my sight, 

* And bade me shew to Ullin’s chief the path 

‘ From maddening bondage, misery, and death.’ 


** « Go seek the fell usurper of thy right, 
* Go dare him boldly to th’ unequal fight, 
* But think on me, when vanquish'd blood is spilt, 
‘ Gasping he lies, and groans aloud his guilt; 

* I ask no more—on this world’s thorny breast 

‘I then repose not, but I would find rest 

* Beyond the grave, one prayer mayest thou give, 
* *Twill bid this suffering spirit live, 

* Before heav'ns altar will the incense rise, 

‘ *Tis all I ask—a willing sacrifice ! 
* r x * % 


* 
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*° « Away—'tis not thy thanks I crave, 
« They ne'er could for one moment save 
* A tortured mind from memory’s sting ; 
* Can puling praises comfort bring— 
* Praise but is felt when ‘tis deserv'd, 
‘ ] could not bear my blazon read 
* As if from innocence I ne'er had swerv'd, 
* Or from the path of virtue been misled ; 
* Conscience would paint that bliss for ever gone, 
‘ And tell those joys once fondly deemed my own.” 


The style of this poem strongly reminds us of that of the 
“«¢ Cossack ;”*—if we are right in our conjecture that Mr. Roby 
is the author of the last, we have to render to him our sincere 
congratulations on the improvement of his Muse; and we part 
with him in a mood that leaves us scarcely dubious of his pre- 
senting to the world something as superior to ‘ Sir Bertram” 
as is ** Sir Bertram” to his predecessor. 





y 


Art.II1.— The Complete Grazier ; or, Farmer's and Cattle-breeder's and 
Dealer's Assistant; comprising Instruction for the buying, rearing, 
and fattening of Cattle—Directions for the Choice of the best Breeds 
of Live-stock—The Treatment of their Diseases; and the Manage- 
ment of Cows and Ewes during the critical Times of Calving and 
Yeaning—The general Economy of a Grass Farm—Irrigation, or 
Watering of Meadows—Culiure of the best natural and artificial 
Grasses and Plants for Fodder—Various Methods of mixing and 
preparing Food in severe Winters and Seasons of Scarcity—The 
Economy and general Management of the Dairy, including the 
making, curing, and preservation of Butter, Cheese, &c. &c. 4th 
edition. Conder. 





A aricutturg, like every other art, is progressive, and keeps 
pace with the improvement and civilization of man; rude and 
imperfect among barbarians, it improves with the improvement 
of society. In the early stages of the science, the seed was, 
probably, committed to the soil with little or no preparation, 
and less regard to consequences. It must, however, soon have 
been discovered, that its tender vegetation was exposed to nu- 
merous calamities, which care might have lessened, or experi- 
ence have anticipated. Men would thus soon discover the folly 
of throwing the good seed among briars and thorns, and 
when the fierce heats of a tropical sun made the whole vege- 
table world pause in its career, accident or reflection would 
indicate the advantages of shade and moisture. It was by such 





* See Critical Review for September, 1615. 
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lessons, and ages of obsétvation, that,’ in. the pages of Virgil, 
agriculture displays a progress and improvement, to: ‘which there 
has been but little left for the moderns fo. add j—certain we 
are, that the agriculture of many of. the na ms ‘of Europe 
would suffer by the comparison, Tf we ‘dis asstonately reflect 
upon its present and past State, we Shall find that the moderns, 
for some centuries past, have been engaged in. -disenchanting 
themselves of numerous prejudices, and gradually re-acquiring 
that knowledge with which Greece and Rome~-were long ago 
familiar; but which, with’ the best hopes of humanity, were 
extinguished in the darkness of the,.middle ages. In_ this 
island, for some time past, a large portion of. the eneral mass 
of activity and talént has been directed towards the improve- 
ment of the soil; in the northern arts of the. island more es- 
pecially, where the édreer of tiodern discovery first began, and 
where the general intelligence and in ustry of the population 
have conspired, along |“ th: ‘inferiority of, the - Climate, and, 
generally speaking, of ‘soil’ ‘to retider am cor elgent a matter 
of greater moment, than in the more, fertile and favoured regions 
of the south. Tn one department, however, ‘embracing the va- 
rious modes of fattéhit Dive cate ‘Scotland ‘must yield’ the 
palm, and there are peti reasons: for this. Not to speak of 
the less voracity for animal ‘food Which prevails among st her 
inhabitants, her numerous ‘gent “wastes are ev idently better 
adapted for the rearing than the fattening of cat @, while cher 


arable land aré’‘itiore profitably Seed paaa in the production of 
corn. Inthe South’ it 7 Stherivide | : there Juxury of all ranks is 


extreme. ‘To this carnivorous propensit “it is ‘owing, that a 
more than orditiaay ‘attention has been irected toward the in- 
vestigation. of the’ #arigus processes’ of metamorphasing, by a 
sort of ‘agricultural dlchemy, lean kine of every dénomination, 
into fattened symmetry ; and enibonpoint. For ‘this it is, ** sie vos 
non vobis,”” ‘that thé turkey is coidémned’ to the’ tortures of 
“© cramming,” abd the Sheep to the incipient stiges of the rot.* 
It is for this ‘that the stalled ox expires in apoplegtic agony, and 
the unoffending calf is bled (proh pudor) drop by drop, to death, 
or doomed for weeks and months to. abuts, utterly excluded 
from the light, and ‘the’ invigorating influence’ of pure air. . 

To the consideration of the best modes of ‘bith - prime 
meat” into the matket, a great part of the ¢¢ long ie azier” 
is devoted, ‘The title page, however, will tea at one glance 
how great a variety of subjects it éinbraces, ‘Asa ot ins 
must say it appears to possess considerable, merit, thesis, 


Tes tru beer 
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* See p. 218. 
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might be expected, in a work of such extent, it is extremely 
unéqual in its execution. While the author confines himself 
to the practical parts of his profession, his experience and good 
sense are equally conspicuous; but whenever he is tempted to 
try his strength in bewildering speculations on physie and 
chemistry, the * Lincolnshire Grazier” is found to have ven- 
tured beyond his depth, and to have hazarded opinions utterly 
at variance with established fact, and legitimate induction. 
However gently criticism may have dealt with a first edition, 
impartial justice demands a more severe discharge of our duty, 
when a work has attained toa fourth. But then the author has 
a constant apology for all his errors and imperfections in his 
** want of room,’ an apology which, as confessing imperfec- 
tions, we must be Sermitted to hint agrees singularly ill with 
the claim of infallibility.so prominently set forth in the title of 
the work. We cannot help thinking the “* Complete Grazier” 
displays a very imperfect knowledge of the diseases of live-stock, 
per the elements of the healing art, If wonder were not in 
these days rather an unfashionable emetion, we should be dis- 
posed to express our admiration that, when medicine has already 
attained so high a degree of perfection as applied to the hu- 
man species, its principles ap practice, with few exceptions, 


should be still a mere dead letter in its mene to the in- 


ferior creation, The author too expresses his surprise, ‘ that 
the treatment of sick cattle has hitherto been confined chiefly 
to the most ignorant and illiterate persons,—men equally unac- ° 
quainted with comparative anatomy and the relative powers of 
medicine.” Is it, therefore, unreasonable in us to have expected 
the author to have made himself well informed on these points? 
It is somewhat curious to remark, that the practice, as detailed 
in this work, is very similar to that which medical men em- 
ployed in the cure of their own species, before the present 
career of improvement and discovery. It seems but yesterday, 
since the ‘‘ drenching system,” with all the errors of the hu- 
moural pathology gave way before the intellectual lights of 
Sydenham, Cullen, and the Monros. If, therefore, our sym- 
pathy is strongly excited for the sufferings to which brute 
nature is at present subjected under the rough and untutored 
practice of ignorant farmers and cowleeches, with what feelings 
of sensibility should we look back upon the afflictions of our 
fellow creatures, when ignorance and empiricism presided in 
the temple of Apollo. If an individual was at that time seized 
with fever, no matter whether typhoid or inflammatory, he was 
oppressed with loads of bed-clothes, excluded from the fresh 
air, and ‘ drenched” with hot and stimulating diluents, until 
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he panted at every vein, and at every pore perspired drops of 
agony. Now if apoor cow catchesa pneumonia, the cattle-doctor 
immediately pours down her reluctant throat ale, brandy, and 
landanum, in cataracts, until the animal be thoroughly drenched 
and exhausted, or until death suddenly and kindly bars all far- 
ther proceedings. In the present day, thanks to a merciful 
providence, bipeds are no longer the sport of such blind prac- 
tice, and we would fain extend the lights of a clearer philosophy 
for the benefit of the much-abused quadruped. Humanity and 
self-interest equally demand it. It is to be regretted that the 
dignity of Esculapius has hitherto shrunk for the task of pre- 
scribing for, and investigating the diseases of animals. [If in 
this way, much would have been added to our knowledge of 
brute pathology, the latter would also have reflected back some 
light upon the diseases of our own species. It would afford 
matter of curious speculation to remark the vafiation of the 
type and character of disease as modified by difference of food, 
habit, or original conformation in the domestic quadruped. But 
this is a field too wide for us, at present, to explore. We trust, 
however, that no one will ignorantly plead that a practice, ex- 
tremely beneficial to the human subject, must be totally map- 
plicable to the brute ereation. This were to betray extreme 
ignorance. Betwixt these there is the closest analogy. The 
latter are, indeed, composed of the same flesh and blood with 
ourselves. Chemistry, in dnalizing the blood, bones, and mus- 
cles of an ox, displays coniponent parts precisely similar with 
those forming the human frame. 

Making some allowance for the difference of food, the various 
secretions of each are the same. Comparative anatomy shews 
a wonderful likeness’ in the structure ard organization of man 
and brute. It may be startling to the pride of our species to 
affirm, that the hog still more nearly resembles man in internal 
organization, and that, like him, he is omnivorous, and lives 
on animal or vegetable food as ‘chance or necessity may direet. 
What shews wonderful susceptibility in tlie constitution of the 
inferior animals, and affords a striking analogy with our own, 
is the well-established fact, that graminiferous animals can, by 
a little management, be made to live on flesh, while carnivorous 
animals may also be made to feed on vegetable diet. 

From the multiplicity of subjects embra¢ed by ‘* The Com- 
plete Grazier,”’ we believe we cannot do better than select that, 
which treats of the diseases of live-stock, and devote this arti- 
cle to its sole consideration. ‘To this we are excited both by 
the importance of the subject, and’ the imperfections which we 
conceive to be attached to this part of the work. As we ‘have 
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not space to unfold the whole of our opinions and observations, 
we shall notice only the more leading features of disease. The 
author’s arrangement is casual and arbitrary, we shall therefore 
disregard it, and consider—firstly, a few of the diseases, having 
their seat in the head—secondly, those affecting the thorax,— 
and—thirdly, those incidental to the abdomen. 

Those diseases that have their seat in the brain, have various 
denominations—In the horse and cow tribe they are called the 
staggers, dizziness, &e.; in the sheep the dimb giddiness, the 
turn, &c. These, in fact, include what are better understood 
under the names of apoplexy, epilepsy, water in the head, 
collections of matter in the brain and its membranes, &c. Oxen 
when they begin to fatten frequently drop down suddenly, and 
expire under an attack of apoplexy. The reason is obvious. 
The fat accumulating in all parts of the body presses upon the 
blood vessels, and prevents the usual quantity of blood from 
circulating, and, in consequence, a greater quantity is sent 
towards the head—congestion takes place, the blood vessels 
give way, the brain is deluged with blood, and its functions are 
annihilated. Though no rupture of vessels take place, more 
congestion of blood may produce giddiness or apoplexy, and if 
the brain isnot speedily relieved by copious. bleedings, death 
will be the result. Epilepsy seems Las meal in the same man- 
ner by irregular determinations of blood to the head, and re- 
quires a similar treatment. The bowels ought also to be speed- 
ily evacuated, since when gorged with food all the symptoms 
are aggravated. Mere giddiness or,staggering, both in sheep 
and oxen, is often relieved by eutting their ears or the roof of 
the mouth ; bleeding takes, place, and the loaded vessels of the 
brain are thus relieved. Where, these symptoms are owing to 
water or matter produced by previous inflammation, the cure is 
quite hopeless, unless in the first stage, before any effusion has 
taken place.—The author mentions a very interesting case of 
epilepsy, ‘* where this formidable disease was cured by the ope- 
ration of trepanning, which was performed by Mr. Chester, an 
expert surgeon, then residing, at Gloucester.” This is so very 
new in the annals of brute surgery, that we regret exceedingly 
we have not been favoured with the statement at full length. 
It is very improbable, however, that this is a remedy ever likely 
to come into general tise. The skulls of oxen and sheep are 
so extremely thick as to render trephining a herculean labour 
even in the hands of the most,skilful operator. But were it 
not so, it must in ql] cases be impossible to determine before 
hand in what re rion of the brain the disease is situate, and 
where, of course, the trephine should be applied. If the disease 
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arose from collections of matter behind the dura or pia mater 
of the brain, it might be possible to discharge these ; but if 
they are placed within the substance of the brain itself, who 
would think of plunging his knife so deep? In vulgar phrase- 
ology, ‘¢ the cure would be worse than the disease.” In Mr, 
Chester’s Case there were probably some decisive data which 
guided his bold and successful practice. Such operations 
on the human subject in quest of collections of matter in 
cases of oppressed brain, were at one time very fashion- 
able among medical men, but they are now, unless under 
particular circumstances, given up by all good surgeons. In 
threatnings of epile psy it might be of considerable use to 
insert a sowed or issue in the neck of oxen and sheep, and to 
keep it in an active state, the author erroneously advises to 
keep live-stock very warm under these complaints. Heat ig 
well known to be a powerful stimulant to the circulation, and 
must therefore throw a greater quantity of blood to the head, 
and thus increase the disease. Cold, however, must not be too 
freely applied. 

Of the diseases of the chest, those that occur most frequently 
are colds, coughs, consumptions, &c. Asthma and Hydro- 
thorax are very frequent amongst horses, and generally incu- 
rable, from occurring in constitutions broken down by incessant 
toil and bad management. _Live-stock is very subject to 
pneumonia or inflammation of the lungs and its membranes, 
Cold and wet are the more frequent causes. | When it does 
occur, there is no time to be lost, as the inflammation in. so 
vital an organ runs rapidly through every stage, and terminates 
in some fatal disease. Copious and repeated sanguification is 
to be practised until the fever abates, and the animal shows by 
its tranquillity and free respiration, that the pain and inflamma- 
tion are abated. ‘The animal is to be kept moderately warm— 
drink is to be sparingly administered, lest it render the vessels 
too full, and the bowels are to be freely opened. If, however, the 
fivst or inflammatory stage is over, the favourable opportunity 
for using the lancet is lost, and it must not be attempted unless 
in avery sparing quantity. if the cough be severe, plenty of 
mild diluents with nitre and tartarised antimony or laudanum 
are to be freely administered. ‘The beast should be kept warm 
and dry, and perspiration encouraged. If, notwitstanding, the 
cough become confirmed, and especially if it be suspected that 
effusion has taken place into the air-cells of the lungs, or the 
cavity of the chest, either a large farrier’s blister should. be ap- 
plied on each side the chest, or two rowels inserted, instead, 
and kept discharging for some time. Squill vinegar should be 
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given amongst the drink, and digitalis might even be tried, but 
would require to be cautiously conducted. When the inflam- 
mation terminates in ulceration of the lungs, consumption and 
death are sooner or later the consequence.—The author enu- 
merates amongst the symptoms of cold, increased heat of breath, 
and, as we suspect, erroneously. 

The temperature of the animal body is about 98° of Fah- 
renheit, and under the most inflammatory fever, the thermo- 
meter has never been known to rise above 4° or 5°, a diffe- 
rence inappretiable by the touch. We are by no means fond 
of the uncunscionable doses of landanum which our author and 
many others are in the habit of prescribing in all stages of in- 
flammatory disease. The action of opium is two-fold—it first 
excites and then depresses. If it be therefore freely admini- 
stered during the inflammatory stages of cold or pneumonia, it 
must greatly aggravate instead of lessening the disease. It 
is only admissible during the second or chronic stay. The 
~ drenching” system requires prudence in its management, and 
is not to be indiscriminately adapted. As cold and other dis- 
eases of the chest, especially in horses, seem to be contagious, 
the patients ought to be carefully separated from their fellows. 
We need not add that damp in every shape is to be avoided 
and plenty of litter allowed. These observations apply equally 
to all live-stock, nor ought we to refrain from bleeding cows 
with calf, or giving milk—we are only to be more sparing in 
the quantity, but wherever inflammation exists, we must not 
neglect to employ this most powerful of all remedies, or fatal 
consequences must ensue, 

What is called the BLoop in sheep and the partair in oxen, 
we suspect to be one and the same disease, arising from ple- 
thora, or two great abundance of blood, producing congestion 
in the heart and lungs. In the former it is produced by too 
tich or succulent pasture—excessive heat or cold induce it in 
the latter. If it come on with violent chills, simple diluents 
of gruel with some hartshorn or tartarised antimony shotild be 
riven. If these be succeeded by inflammatory fever, bleeding 
should be instantly adopted, and the contents of the intestinal 
canal well scoured by some active purgatives. We dislike the 
indiscriminate practice of giving strong beer and laudanum, (a 
panacea with our author) for if any tendency to inflammation 
exist, such powerful stimulants must prove extremely perni- 
cious. Even in congestion of blood in the lungs, such reme- 
dies ate apt to bring on inflammation, though they sometimes 
succeed where copious sweats are compelled,—yet it must be 
confessed thert is ¢reat danger in this practice. If the suda- 
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tory sytem is thought adviseable, nitre and tartarised antimony 
are safe medicines. 

We now pass on to notice a few of the more remarkable ma- 
ladies that have their seat in the abdomen—and first, of those 
that attack the alimentary canal. These form an interesting 
class of disease, and would well deserve a further investigation 
than we can afford to give them in this place. 

“* No distemper,” says our author, ‘‘ is of more frequent 
occurrence amongst cattle than that of being swollen, that is, 
blown or hoven, as it is usually denominated. It is induged 
either by exposure to damp situations, by too sudden removal 
from an inferior to a rich pasture, or by their eating too eagerly 
of turnips, clover, or any other succulent food; thus the ste- 
mach is loaded with food, and the process of rumination, or 
chewing the cud, being prevented, the animal becomes swollen 
with confined air, which penetrates into the stomach and 
intestines.” 

The cause of the malady we believe to be very aecurately 
laid down, but the explanation of the way in which the symp- 
toms arise is very aukwardly made out. Nothing can shew 
more strongly the loose and gratuitous reasoning which prae- 
tical men usually employ to explain the most common pheno- 
mena. Here indeed a little knowledge of anatomy is requisite, 
The loading of the stomach with food will not prevent the cud 
from being chewed; we are sure, at least, the cud cannot be 
chewed upon an empty stomach. Mr, Layer imagines that 
the ‘* broad leaves’ at the end (beginning we suppose. is 
meant) of the stomach are forced up by the sudden and great 
extrication of air, and thus prevent its escape. We suspect 
strongly that thereds here some error in Mr. Layer’s anatomy, 
for unless these leaves are so broad as, when expanded, to aet 
like a valve and completely blockade the passage from the sto- 
mach, it is clear they could have no power in confining the air. 
If they are so constructed, we do not understand how the cud 
can ever be chewed, for surely the returning food should act in 
the same manner as the confined air, by foreing these same 
‘* broad leaves,” and thus preventing its passage to the mouth. 
The true theory we take to be very different. It is very well 
known that there is no disease to which the stomach and in- 
testines, from the extreme delicacy of their structure, are so 
liable as spasm, that is, a contraction of the muscular fibres 
more or less strong and permanent in proportion to the eause 
which produces it. It is present in colic, often in inflamma- 
tion, and in almost every disease which attacks the bowels. 
When sufficiently powerful, as frequently takes place in colic, 
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the cavity of the bowel at the part affected is as it were oblite- 
rated, and a complete obstruction of the intestinal contents is 
the consequence. When therefore the stomach is filled with 
succulent food, a sudden extrication of air (perhaps the carbonic 
and hydrogen gases) produce considerabie irritation. The 
stimulus thus applied strongly excites the muscular fibres of 
the cardine portion of the stomach to contract, and thus the 
escape of the air is prevented and its rapid accumulation is the 
consequence. 

Why the contraction should take place just where the oeso- 
phagus expands to form the stomach, we cannot so easily ex- 
plain, unless by referring it to a peculiar susceptibility to  sti- 
muli, which this part seems to possess. Every part, indeed, 
of the cesophagus is extremely subject to spasm, and it is very 
likely that this violent contraction does not always occur at the 
same place, though experience shews it is most commonly at 
the termination of this tube. This we take to be the true 
theory, and, if Mr. Eager’s “ broad leaves” have any effect at 
all, we feel pretty confident they are at least much assisted in 
their operation by the presence of spasm. In support of this 
explanation, we may mention, that in the human stomach, 
where there are certainly no ‘* broad leaves’ to confine the 
air, great distention nevertheless takes place from the presence 
of spasm. ‘The cure of this formidable disorder engaged the 
attention of the late celebrated Dr. Munro, professor of ana- 
tomy in the university of Edinburgh. His invention is quite 
characteristic of the ingenious simplicity which so highly dis- 
tinguished that illustrious individual through a long and honour- 
able career. It has been very properly recommended by the 
author, and, wherever it can be procured, deserves to be tried, 
as affording the most speedy and effectual relief. It consists of 
a hollow tube, formed of wire spirally twisted, and covered 
with leather, and ought to be at least six feet long. ‘This is 
pushed down the animal’s throat into the first stomach; the 
stricture is thus relieved and the confined air escapes through 
the tube. Where this instrument cannot be obtained, a 
powerful bleeding should be practised from a large orifice—On 
the supposition of spasm being the cause of the complaint, 
nothing is better calculated to relieve it, and were this not the 
ease, phlebotomy would still be useful in relieving the oppres- 
sed state of the circulation, which the swelling necessarily 6e- 
casions. Should this fail, a large dose of ether, laudanum, or 
brandy should be given in order to relieve the contraction, and 
which, mixing with the food, would prevent the farther fer- 
ment and extrication of air. Were any of these given in the 
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early stage of the disorder, all the symptoms would speedily 
subside. This we suspect will be found a much more effica- 
cious remedy than ‘‘ hogs lard and melted butter,” which Mr. 
A. Young has recommended, we cannot see on what principle. 
As these have obviously no power to overcome the spasm, by 
getting no farther than the contracted portion of the cesopha- 
gus, they would probably be thrown back again, force their 
way into the windpipe, and thus choke the animal. The author 
has in another place recommended pouring salt and water down 
an animal’s throat when choked by potatoe or turnip. This is 
less dangerous, as the salt may, by stimulating the muscular 
fibres of the cesophagus, force them to contract strongly in 
the foreign body, and thus impel it into the stomach. The 
practice of stabbing the swollen animal to let out the air is a 
very ancient but often fatal practice. A trocar will certainly 
diminish, but not altogether remove the danger. In urgent 
cases it de serves a trial, but should always be a dernier resource. 

Throwing some buckets of cold water over the body, might, 
from the shock it produces, have the effect of relaxing the 
spasm, and thus discharging the imprisoned air. 


{ To be concluded in our next.] 








Art. IV.—Shakspeare’s Himself Again; or, the Language of the 
Poet Asserted, &c. &c. By ANpRew Becket, Author of “ Lucia- 
nus Redivions,” &c. &c. 2 vols. Svo. Law and Whitaker, and 
Longman and Co. 


We opened the present volumes with an inclination to be 
pleased, and with some expectation of entertainment and in- 
struction. ‘The title awakened all our sympathies in favour of 
its author, and we indulged a pardonable hope, that the com- 
ments of Mr. Becket would be meritoriously distinguished from 
those of preceding annotators, by a devoted adherence to the 
text of Shakspeare, as it is presented in the early editions. 
The commentators on our first dramatic poet, have proved by 
their multiplied and inconsistent labours, that emulation is 
sometimes the parent of profitless and impertinent assiduity; 
and it may be reasonably doubted, whether of the one hundred 
and fifty literati, who within the last sixty years have committed 
to the public their lucubrations on the text of Shakspeare, more 
than twelve have deserved the grateful recollection of his ad- 
mirers. 

From this inconsiderable number, Warburton is selected by 
Mr. Becket, as undisputedly pre-eminent, but we cannot 
acquiesce in the impartiality or discrimination of his choice. 
The attempts of the Bishop to elucidate the text of Shakspeare, 
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ean only be regarded as unsuccessful efforts to obtain that praise 
for ingenuity, which formed the great object of all his literary 
labours. He cared but little for the elucidation of his author ; 
if his own readiness of invention and dexterity of comment 
were obvious to the reader, his purpose was accomplished, and 
he left his notes without care or anxiety, to be despised or for- 
gotten by posterity, anxious alone for the applause of his nu- 
merous parasites, and the transient wonder of his contem- 
poraries. 

It is not our intention to depreciate those mighty powers, 
which in the conflicts of theology were uniformly and irresist- 
ably victorious, though it may not be unjustly suspected that 
his triumphs so far resembled the successes of more sanguinary 
tyrants, as on many occasions to be obtained by pomp of dis- 
play and boldness of pretension. For the task of criticism he 
was only partially qualified; vigour of intellect he certainly 
possessed: but the grossness of his taste, his incurable love 
of the singular, and the recherchée, and his apparently pro- 
found but affected contempt for those who had preceded 
and facilitated his labours in the task of criticism, all conspire 
to render his edition a repository of offensive egotism, and 
fanciful conceits. It appears from more than one passage 
in his posthumous letters, that the candid and even respectful 
animadversions of Johnson, in his annotations on Macbeth, 
are regarded by the right reverend critic as highly infamous 
and insulting, merely because they express the language of 
truth and common sense. Yet this uncandid and self-confident 
individual is the only idol of Mr. Becket’s admiration ; and, in 
his estimation, takes precedence of Stevens, Johnson, and Ma- 
lone, each of whom, in asingle play, has done more to elucidate 
the language and the meaning of Shakspeare, than Warburton 
throughout the whole extent of his voluminous edition. 

To every admirer of our immortal poet, the task of explain- 
ing and restoring his own text, with as little alteration from the 
early copies as is consistent with any plausible meaning, must 
be an object of peculiar interest. One consistent plan, and a few 
simple rules should guide the commentator in his efforts to ac- 
complish this important purpose. Let him not change the 
text if he can possibly understand it: it is not his duty to dis- 
cover what the language of his author might have been, or 
ought to have been, but what it actually is; no alteration 
should be admitted, unless the substituted reading have a close 
resemblance to that which is expunged, and is at the same 
time decidedly better, or unless the new reading be fully justi- 
fied by a reference to a similar word, phrase, or expression in 
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some contemporary work. ‘* The only way in which later 
commentators,” says Mr. Becket, ‘‘ attempt to elucidate Shak- 
speare is, by producing what they call parailel passages from the 
writers of the time, which passages, however, being parallel to 
nothing but a word, while the sentence is entirely different, has 
led to the grossest, the most ridiculous mistakes; for it should 
ever be borne in mind, that to elucidate an author properly, the 
similarity must be found, not in the word alone, but in the 
thought. ‘That they have been seemingly diligent | must 
readily own; yet such kind of diligence as that which is found 
in them, darkens instead of illuming.” On the injustice of 
this last declaration, we shall make no comment, but it must 
have required a degree of indiscretion and self-confidence to 
which we shall not affix a name, to assert, in defiance of every 
page of the last edition of Shakspeare, that the parallel pas- 
sages only refer to a word and not to the thought. The senti- 
ments expressed, the allusions introduced, the comparisons 
adopted, the references to customs, manners, and history, are 
indisputable and honorable testimonies to the enthusiasm, the 
perseverance, the taste, the judgment, and the learning of the 
commentators, whom Mr. Becket, cruente ora, has come for- 
ward to assault. 

It is not a little curious to observe the mode of correcting 
obscurities in the text which Mr. Becket recommends as a sub- 
stitute to the examination of parallel passages. ‘* If words are 
employed by Shakspeare, of which the etymology is unknown, 
if there be among them such as philologers declare themselves 
unable to trace back to any ancient language whatever, but 
which seem to be entirely of the writer’s formation, why may 
they not have their origin with Shakspeare as well as with 
another.” The answer is simple: no proof has been adduced 
that Shakspeare was in the habit of forming words at his own 
pleasure and discretion. Those which were at first suspected 
to be the creation of the poet, have since been traced, almost 
without exception, to the writings of his contemporaries; and 
the trivial number that remain will doubtless be traced to similar 
authority. This coining of the words, however, by the poet, is 
a very convenient supposition to the commentator. It precludes 
the necessity of explanation in obscure and doubtful passages, 
and in others presents a fertile field for licentious and unlimited 
conjecture. 

If the comments indeed of Mr. Becket, were of a cautious 
and unassuming character; if he regarded the text of Shak- 
speare as sacred and inviolate in every passage which defied his 
scrutiny, or baffled his sagacity; if he displayed the slightest 
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tenderness for the fame of his author, or the slightest discre- 
tion in his own behalf, his opinion that the text of Shakspeare 
may abound in words of the poet’s creation would be admitted as 
a justification of his own forbearance. His very title, “* Shak- 
speare’s Himself Again,’’ implies the promise of a rigid ad- 
herence to the early editions, on all occasions in which that 
adherence would be consistent with the right or intelligible 
construction of the text. But of all the competiters who have 
boldly rushed forward, with the determination to sacrifice the 
sacred remains of the immortal dead to their own temporary 
celebrity, the gentleman before us seems the most inclined to 
trample on the barriers of reverential criticism. We hope that 
the following example of improvement and elucidation is un- 
precedented in the records of annotation. 


«© Lady Macbeth. Come thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell! 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold! hold!” 


Mr. Becket, determined that Shakspeare shall never be 
found guilty of bathos or absurdity, and overlooking the evi- 
dent resemblance between this passage and that which he has 
quoted from Malone, indulges in the following note, by which, 
in three lines, eight words are transposed, five new words are 
introduced, and three are omitted ! 


«© « Come thick night.’ This passage is unintelligible, partly 
owing to corruption, and partly to misplacement of the words. To 
make heaven peep through a blanket is, to say as little as possible 
in its disfavour, highly ridiculous ; for, as Dr. Warburton has ob- 
served, though the language of Shakespeare is frequently faulty, 
and without regard to grammar rule, his expression is at no time 
nonsensical. ‘The corruptions I think are these: peep, in mistake 
for deep, and blanket for blench at. I correct the whole as follows : 


«© Come thick night ; and pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That heaven see not the wound my keen knife makes, 

Deep through thy dark, nor blench at it to ery, 

Hold! hold! 


“Dark is used for darkness. ‘ So that heaven see not, deep 
through thy dark.’ i.e. see not the deep wound of my knife, fa- 
voured by the darkness. Nor bilench at it, i. e. nor even start, 
shrink, or be alarmed at sight of it, the knife, so as to cry hold! 
hold! Blench at it, written, perhaps by a careless transcriber, 
blenk at, was by the printer mistaken for blanket,” &c. &c. 


If this be folly, the next is madness. 
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** ¢ And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless coursers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind.’ 


“* The images,’ says Mr. Becket, ‘‘ have more of the ludicrous 
than the affecting in them, and should not here find place. Trans- 
position of the lines is necessary, with a change of some of the 
words, and which, therefore, make as follows : 


«¢ « And new born pity, naked, like a babe, 
Or heaven's cherubim hoist, 

Upon the coursers of the sightless air, 

That blow the horrid deed with strident blast, 
That everichene intiers shall drown the wind.’ 


«© All who are acquainted with old language, and who have at- 
tended to Shakspeare’s practice of adopting foreign words, will 
see that I am right. Everichene (every one) was mistaken by the 
transcriber or printer for every eyne, eyne being formerly used for 
eyes. Intiers is the French intiers, entirely, as I have shewn in 
another place where in tears occurs instead of it.” 


Nonsense so obtrusive, and stupidity so gross, might appear 
unworthy of the slightest animadversion ; but it may be ob- 
served in passing, that according to the reading of Mr. Becket, 
pity being new-born is herself a babe; and this newly created 
line, therefore, merely implies, that one naked babe is like 
another. Cherubim hoisted on coursers, present an image 
more ludicrous than sublime, and of the singular combination 
between two words of Saxon and French derivation, no similar 
instance can be produced, even if their adoption were not re- 
prehensible for its ‘absurdity. It is difficult to discover in what 
consists the meaning or the beauty of every cherub drowning 
the wind. 


«« « T have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other.’ 


“This monologue is replete with difficulties. The editors have 
uniformly printed these lines as above, and as if they understood 
them. But what it is to prick the sides of an intent seems not 
very easy to tell; and as for vaulting ambition overleaping itself, 
and tumbling on the other side, the expression, if not absolutely 
nonsensical, presents to us a most ridiculous image. Intent is, I 
think, contracted (intent) intenant, which word is of the same im- 
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port as inmate, now in use (lodger, guest). Spur is incentive, impel- 
ler. I would read as under. 
** ] have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intenant, but only 

Vaulting ambition which falls on itself, 

And o’erleaps the other. 

** Other,” says Mr. Becket, ‘“ meaning the other person, or 
inmate.” 

The metaphor of Shakspeare is obvious, though inaccurately 
expressed, and the use of the word vaulting implies a reference 
to a feat of horsemanship. The explanation, or the contrary, 
is replete with absurdities. To prick the sides of a steed or 
charger, is a familiar phrase, but who, except Mr. Becket, 
ever heard of pricking the sides of an inmate or victim? The 
passages quoted from, Hamlet and Othello, ‘* Might his quietus 
make with a bare bodkin;”’ and “ I thought to have jerked him 
under the ribs,” are by no means apposite. In the former, 
bodkin is used for a small dagger, and in the latter, the very 
act is described, which the speaker wishes to perform. It 
would require, we suspect, a greater share of ingenuity than is 
usually possessed by the race of commentators, to explain in 
what manner a body can fall on itself! and «he image of Mac- 
beth overleaping Duncan, might well demand a place in a trea- 
tise on the Bathos. We may on this occasion address to Mr. 
Becket himself, the language which he applies to others. “ Sa~ 
gacious editor, what a blessed reading is here !” 

** Theseus. Yea, and one, 

To whom you are but as a form in wax, 
By him imprinted, and within his power, 
To leave the figure or disfigure it.” 


Warburton asserts, that we should read ‘leve the figure, i.e. 
releve, to heighten or add to the beauty of the figure, from 
the French releves. Johnson observes: the sense is plain, 
you owe to your father a being, which he may at pleasure conti- 
nue or destroy. Mr. Becket pronounces lave, a term of art in 
painting, and signifying to beautify, to embellish, to be the 
proper word. He surely forgets that she is just before de- 
scribed as a fair maid, as a form in wax, imprinted by a god, 
** one that composes her beauties.” She is, therefore, already 
perfect, and like a statue from the hand of Phidias, may re- 
main a monument of the sculptor’s skill, or be consigued to 
destruction. The word disfigure does not mean, as Mr. Becket 
appears to conceive, merely to depreciate its value by partial 
mutilation, but as a figure, utterly to destroy it. The immediate 
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succession in the same line of the words disfigure and figure, 
implies an emphasis on dis, synonimous to the un in ‘ unsex 
me here!” and indicates in one case as total a destruction of 
figure, as in the other of all feminine emotions, 


«© « Puck. The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 
Sometimes for three foot stool mistaketh me.’ ” 


« Aunt,” says Mr. Becket, “ should be written auncts, an 
abbreviation of ancient. It means an old person, man or woman.” 
This correction exhibits another instance of that zealous and 
unauthorised alteration of the text'to which Mr. B. is so re- 
prehensibly attached. In the very next line the person thus 
mentioned is proved to be a female. 


«« « Down topples she, 
And Taylor cries and falls into a cough, 
And then the whole quire hold their lips and laugh.” 


We have here a connected, intelligible, and playful account 
of the mis¢hievous freaks performed by the fairies. Among 
the rest of their frolics, Robin Goodfellow enters a cottage 
where some venerable dame is amusing her young hearers by a 
wonderful and melancholy tale. Puck assumes the shape of a 
three legged stool, and at a proper opportunity deserts his post, 
while the unfortunate object of his roguery parries the jeers of 
her friends by a well known joke. Mr. Becket, on the contrary, 
represents this old woman, this humble narrator of sad tales, as 
a perfect adept in the vocabulary of France, and the language 
of architecture, and makes her exclaim ‘¢ Tailloir cries !’’ mean- 
ing, says Mr. B. the base stone is bad! the basement cries, 
the architecture is bad! the building gives way. In what the 
pleasantry, or wit, or consistency of this explanation consists, 
it is difficult to conjecture. But he might have remembered 
that, notwithstanding this alarm of the basement story giving 
way, an event of some little importance, when compared with 
the loss of a joint stool, or a joint stool’s legs, the whole 
quire held their lips and laughed. 


*« « The wind’s piping to us in vain, 

As in revenge have plucked up from the sea 
Contagious fogs, which falling in the land, 

Have every pelting river made so proud, 

That they have overborne their continents. 

The ox hath therefore stretched his yoke in vain, 
The plowman lost his sweat: and the green earth 
Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard. 

The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murdered flock ; 
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The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable. 
The human mortals want their winter here. 
No night is now with hymn or carel blest.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


In the last of these lines, Dr. Johnson proposes, ‘ want their 
wonted year.” Sir T. Hanmer, Theobald, and Tyrwhit, read, 
“‘ their winter cheer; and Warburton, their winter heryed ; 
praised, celebrated. Mr. Becket suggests the insertion of a co- 
lon in the middle of a line, and the substitution of heer : harsh, 
severe.—** The human mortals want: their winter here.” The 
suggestion is certainly ingenious, but if the line be divided as 
he proposes, there will be no necessity for the verbal alteration. 
“The human mortals want: their winter here:” i.e. The 
human mortals want: their winter being past on this desolate 
and tempestuous spot, A still more expressive reading, how- 
ever, will probably explain all the obscurities of this much con- 
tested line. 


*«* The haman mortals want: their winter here, 
No night is now with hymn or carol blest.’ 


In other words, the privations, the distresses, and the incle- 
mencies of season to which they are condemned, preclude 
those festivities and “ rural rejoicings’’ which usually attend 
the nights of winter. If none of these suggestions be admitted, 
and the text of Shakespeare must be changed, we should 
propose, 

** The human mortals wail their winter here.” 


** * Bottom. Yet my chief humor is for a tyrant. I could play 
Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split.’ 

** In the old comedy of the Roaring Girl, 1611, there is a cha- 
racter called Tear-Cat, who says, ‘ J am called of those who have 
seen my valour, Tear-Cat.’ In an anonymous piece called His- 
triomastix ; or, the Player Whipt, 1610, in six acts, a parcel of 
soldiers drag a company of players on the stage, and the captain 
says, ‘ Sirrah, this is you that would rend and tear a cat upon a 
stage,’ &c. Again in the Isle of Gulls, a comedy by J. Day, 1608, 
‘ I had rather hear two such jests, than a whole play of such tear- 
cat thunder claps.'—StTevens. 

“« A part to tear a cat in..—The sense igs wholly mistaken by 
the editors. It is not the domestic animal, a cat, which is spoken 
of ; for what can be understood of a part to tear a cat in? A part 
to tear: & catin. To tear, is to rant, to bluster. Catin is a French 
word, signifying a drab, a low and vulgar woman. A is the 
French particle which has the power of the adverb like, The whole 
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will run thus. My chief humour is for a tyrant; I could play 
Ercles rarely, or a part in which I might rant and bluster like a 
very drab, a common roarer.”’—BEcKeET. 

The preceding note presents no unfair example of the per- 
tinacity with which the atthor opposes the most satisfactor 
explanations of his predecessors, and the confidence with whic 
he brings forward his own quaint and unauthorized conjectures. 
We conceive the passages adduced by Stevens to be quite 
decisive with regard to the meaning of the text, and the 
charges suggested by Mr. Becket are inconsistent with truth 
and with propriety. Catin does not mean ‘a very drab, a com- 
mon roarer,”’ but a licentious or immodest girl, more wanton 
than violent. ‘A catin is bad French, and the quaintness of 
Shakspeare seldom or never extends to the adoption of in- 
appropriate phrases from a foreign language, The imperfect 
metaphors, incongruous images, and obscure allusions of the 
poet, were the result of hasty composition, of frequent tefer- 
ence to the manners and language of the day. But he never 
sat down with the cold and laborious ingenuity of the pedan 
to cull from languages which he imperfectly understood, thei 
most worthless idioms, and the least valuable of their national’ 
proverbs. His obscurities and quibbles are almost exclusively 
English ; if they cannot always be admired, they may generally 
be understood by reference to the manners,’ the h » and 
the writings of the time in which he lived. Tf his illustrations 
and ‘allusions be sometimes tasteless, and sometimes licentious, 
they are generally apposite. His errors are those of exuberant 
genius, of habitual confidence in his own powers, of a total 
disregard to the improvement or correction of his works, after 
they had once obtained the sanction of a theatrical audience, 
None of his imperfections are of an abstract, a studious, or an 
elaborate character.’ Yet the notes of Mr. Becket are appar- 
ently written to persuade us that his scenes abound with quaint 
and pedantic allusions to the proverbial language of es 
Frarice, and Germany ; that evirechene intiers is the genuine 
ing for every eye in tears ; and ** if tremblingly inhabile ;” &e. 
the original text of “* If trembling I mhibit thee, protest me.” 

If the threatened edition’ of Shakspeare, printed from the 
text of Mr. Becket,’ should actually appear, it will rival, even 
in this prolific age of false criticism and book-making, the most 
perfect specimens of those arts.. If the text of this edition be 
regulated by the notes before us, the dramas of Shaks will 

resent a tissue of nonsense, dullness, pedantry, and ion. 
hat a commentator should be always guessing at anew read- 
ing, without deviating mto a fortunate conjecture, or’a jadi- 

Crit. Rev, Vor. II. February, 1816. U 
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cious explanation, is indeed impossible, but Mr. Becket has 
approached as near the confines of possibility as human dull- 
ness, and human presumption could have led him ; and if we 
admit that one twentieth part of his sixteen hundred notes have 
a doubtful claim to praise and to adoption, the reader who 
examines the work itself, will be disposed to censure the libe- 
rality of our estimate. But study, experienee, and that disap- 
pointment of self confidence which must result from the inevi- 
table failure of the present work, may yet do much ; 


«* When 
I pay the debt I never promised, 
By how much better than my word I am, 


By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes.” 
H. 








a 
—— a TT ~~ 


Art. V.—The Siege of Corinth. A Poem.—Parisina. A Poem, Pp. 
89, 8vo. Murray. 1816. 





Lory Byron holds a distinguished place in that school of 
modern which, despising the rules of art, and the laws 
of criticism, relies for the defence of its deviations from taste 
and propriety on the Omnipotence of Genius. . la common with 
his associates, he claims the indulgence, or insults the judgment 
of the public, when he might command its unlimited approba- 
tion, and is content with the partial and suspicious a of 
literary friendship, when the sacrifice of a few fanciful conceits, 
and the devotion of afew assiduous hours, might raise him to 
the highest honours of poetical eminence. 

It might have been concluded that in an wzra of highly po- 
lished civilization, with so many models of excellence in their 
view, and amidst the general diffusion of literary taste, a_con- 
currence of circumstances so propitious, would have obtained 
a decided influence over the poetical style of contemporary 
poets: that individuals so enyiably gifted with the higher pow- 
ers of the mind would have determined,to, keep pace with the 
age in which they lived, by studious.cempliance with the laws 
of fastidious. criticism ; that, endowed with no mean portion of 
the genius which inspired the early masters of the. art, they 
would have endeavoured to excel them in. all the minor graces 
of composition ; in consistency of character—in harmony of 
verse—in the skilful construction of the fable—and in the sus- 
tained but simple eloquence of diction. But, with a degree of 
perverseness. almost unaccountable, they voluntarily relinquish 
all the advantages they might so easily and yet so nobly obtain 


4 
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over their pedecessors, and adopt a process the very reverse of 
that which would be taught by reason or by nature. They 
glory in the invention of a tame, insipid, or unintelligible story ; 
quaintness of description, exaggeration of imagery, the inter- 
spersion of quaint phraseology, or miserable dogerel amidst pas- 
sages of exquisite harmony and sweetness; and the continual al- 
ternation of “ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” with 
the prattle of the nursery :—these are the splendid triumphs 
over grammar, propriety, and common sense, to which they 
gladly sacrifice legitimate praise, and future immortality. 

Lord Byron may be ranked as one of the first poets in this 
class, He is frequently sublime, vivid, animating, and affecting. 
Variety and distinctness of colouring are, however, the charac- 
teristics of his talents: he strings his lyre with equal facility to 
the gay, the graceful, and the terrible ; he deviates from one path 
of imagination or of feeling into another, and returns without 
apparent effort: his excursions, if they be always desultory, 
are often vigorous, and sometimes excite a deep and enthusi- 
astic interest, which the regular and imposing progress of more 
legitimate poets, does not always impress. 

His forte is the wicked, the misanthropic, and the terrible. 
He can breathe the accents of love, and the sighs of tenderness, 
in the intervals of repose from war, and treachery, and mur- 
der; but his favourite portraits are the assassin, the renegado, 
the despiser of human laws, the perpetrator of secret and 
mysterious guilt, and the reviler of religion. In the descrip- 
tion of human iniquity, of the agonies of an unprincipled but 
wounded spirit, of cruelty baffled in its purpose, and malignity 
rejoicing in its triumph, he is unrivalled, except by Shakspeare. 
From the age of Homer to the present day, it would be impos- 
sible to select a delineation so complete in all its parts, so hor- 
ribly descriptive of contending passions, so finely and awful! 
romantic in defiance of absurdity, as the Corsair; a portrait 
which, had he possessed no hereditary claim to the elevation of 
a peerage, would at once have entitled him to the appellation of 
a noble poet. 

Unfortunately for his own reputation and for the world, these 
precious gifts have been wasted in a manner unworthy of the 
author’s talents, and injurious to his fame. Since the com- 
mencement of his literary career, he has displayed a d of 
vacillation, bad taste, and disrespect to the public, indicative 
of a capricious temper, and of a self-confidence for which only 
the most unblemished purity of principle, and unquestioned 
pre-eminence of talent would scarcely atone. He has played 
with the public till his toying is become tiresome, and, if he 
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do not mend his manners, will soon be in the situation of a dis- 
carded lover, rejected by a mistress, whose indulgence he has 
abused by presumptuous or negligent caprice, and whose 
attention can never be recalled. The early poems of Lord 
Byron were honorable to his youth, and gave promise of lite- 
rary habits and poetical gifts, which have ripened to matu 
rity. In his second work he vented his misanthropy on indi- 
viduals whom he now regards as the warmest of his friends, and 
many of whom he has complimented in his recent poems, 
For the publication of ‘‘ English Bards, and Scotch Review- 
ers,” he professes to be sorry, and so handsome a return to the 
complimentary and apologetic criticism of the Edinburgh Re- 
view on ‘* Child Harold,” deserves, at least, the praise of gra- 
titude. In a subsequent publication his Lordship inserted an 
address to the Princess Charlotte, with his accustomed pre- 
cipitation, and immediately cancelled the same production 
with his usual inconsistency. He has more than once declared 
in his prefaces and advertisements, that he had relinquished all 
poetical pursuits, yet since the appearance of these declarations 
we have been favoured with an ode to Napoleon—an exqui- 
site selection of Hebrew Melodies—Lara, a tale, and the pro- 
ductions now before us. If inconsistencies like these do not 
indicate a studied and confirmed disrespect to the opinion of an 
admiring public; they betray, at least, a deplorable want of 
firmness and clearness of judgment, 

The * Siege of Corinth” will add but little to the reputation 
of Lord Byron. With a scanty share of the beauties of the 
‘* Corsair,”’ it reminds us of that poem in every line, and every 
image. The incidents are few, and, except in one single in- 
stance, are feebly described. The language abounds with those 
involved and languidly constructed sentences, which pall upon 
the ear, without suggesting any immediate impression to the 
mind. Instances of prosaic verse, of futile efforts at effect, and 
of studied prettiness, are numberless. 

The fable is soon detailed. Alp, an exile of noble birth, from 
Venice, abjured his religion, assumed the turban, and accepted a 
command under Courmougi, the mussulman chief, of an expe- 
dition against Corinth. Previous to his departure from Venice, 
he had gained the affection of Francesca, an inmate of that city, 
and daughter of Minotti, who had refused his consent to their 
nuptials, and was afterwards appointed to the government of 
Corinth. It is the intention of Alp to bear her off in the second 
day of the assault, and on the evening of the first day, oppress- 
ed with feverish anxiety, he wanders along the shore of the 
gulph of Lepanto, and contemplates the sublime and interest- 
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ing scenery around him. Having ‘ sate him down at a pil- 
lar’s base,’ he hears a sudden and tender moan. It proceeds 
from Francesca, who exhorts him to repentance, and recanta- 
tion. He denies her request: she prophecies his temporal and 
eternal perdition, and disappears. The assault on Corinth is 
renewed in the morning. In the heat of conflict Alp and 
Minotti meet; the latter informs the renegado that Francesca 
died ‘* Yesternight,” and Alp discovering that he had seen the 
ghost of his beloved, is subdued by the intelligence. At this 
moment he is slain by a shot from the neighbouring church to 
which the besieged retire. After a desperate resistance they 
are reduced to the last extremity, when Minotti sets fire to a 
train connected with a powder magazine in the vaults of the 
church, and all the combatants are blown up ! 

The insipidity and absurdity of the fable are redeemed by 
some beautiful passages. The subject of Greece seems alway 
to call forth the best exertions of his powers. Speaking of the 
heroes who died before the walls of Corinth, he thus proceeds : 


«* Not so had those his fancy numbered, 
The chiefs whose dust around him slumbered : 
Their phalanx marshalled on the plain, 
Whose bulwarks were not then in vain, 
They fell devoted, but in dying, 

The very gale their names seemed sighing. 
The waters murmured at their name, 

The woods were peopled with their fame, 
The silent pillars lone and grey, 

Claimed kindred with their sacred clay; 
Their spirits wrapp'd the dusky mountain, 
Their memory sparkled o’er the fountain ; 
The meanest hill, the mightiest river, 
Roll'd mingling with their fame for ever ; 
Despite of every yoke she bears, ; 
That land is glory’s still, and theirs ! 

*Tis still a watchword to the earth ; 

When man would do a deed of worth, 

He points to Greece, and turns to tread, 
So sanctioned, on the tyrant’s head : 

He leoks to her and rushes on 

Where life is lost, or freedom won. 

Notwithstanding the truth and pathos of the sentiment 
sented in these lines, the expression is feeble, the phraseology 
common place. But faults of a more obtrusive nature occur 
in every stanza of the poem, and are unredeemed by any cor- 
responding beauty. An irregular versification sometimes labo- 
riously rugged, and sometimes carelessly prosaic; fantastic and 
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disgusting images, couched in affected and often unmeaning 
language, display at the same time the negligence and the false 
taste of the most barbarous ages. 


«© When the culverins signal is fired, then on.” 


** From the point of encountering blades to the hilt, 
*« Sabres and swords with blood were gilt.” 


** But the rampart is won and the spoil begun.” 


The following are scarcely distinguishable from prose. 


«© Few of our youth could cope with him, 
And the foes whom he singly kept at bay 
Outnumbered his thin hairs of silver grey.” 


Nothing can exhibit in a more striking point of view the 
uncertain and capricious structure of Lord Byron’s verse, than 
the construction of the last line. It may either be read as a 
sonorous heroic verse, or as a verse on the system of Lord 
Byron, accordingly as the accent is laid on his or thin. 


«© Not a stone on their turf, nor a bone in their graves, 
But they live in the verse that immortally saves.” 


The impossible combination of absurd, disgusting, and un- 
natural imagery, described in the following extract, requires no 
comment. So singular an example of genius misapplied has 
seldom emanated from a poetical fancy, however extravagant 
and inflamed. 


«« He saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Hold o'er the dead their carnival. 

Gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb, 

They were too busy to bark at him ; 

From a Tartar’s skull they had ripped the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunched o'er the whiter skull 

As it slipped through their jaws when their edge grew dull. 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 

When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed. 


** So well had they broken a lingering fast, 

With those who had fallen from that night's repast, 
And Alp knew by the turbans that roll’d on the sand, 
The foremost of these were the best of his band. 
Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear, 
And each scarf had a single long tuft of hair, 

All the rest was shaven and bare. 

The scalps were in the wild dogs maw, 

The hair was tangled round his jaw, 
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But close by the shore on the edge of the gulf 
There sat a vulture flapping a wolf, 

Who had stolen from the hills, but kept away, 
Scared by the dogs, from the human prey, 
But he seized on his share of a steed that lay 
Picked by the birds on the sands of the bay.” 


The following couplet reminds us of the persiflage of Lewis, 
or the pathos of a vulgar ballad. 


** He turned to the left—is he sure of sight ? 
Here sate a lady, youthful and bright !” 


One great beauty of heroic verse consists in the absolute ne- 
cessity imposed by its structure of embodying some pleasing 
image, some impressive sentiment, or some important truth. 
But the verse of eight syllables, and the irregular and lawless 
metre of Lord Byron, demand no care, and impose no obliga- 
tion. One or more sounding names will terminate a stanza, 
and complete a rhyme, and sense, and beauty, and every other 
excellence of poetry are sacrificed to the introduction of a sonor- 
ous name, and a convenient expletive. 


‘“* You might have heard it on that day, 
O’er Salamis and Megara, 

(We have heard the heroes say) 
Even unto Pireus bay.” 


‘« When charging in the cheering cry 
Of Este and of Victory !” 
The poem of Parisina exhibits similar instances. 


“« My muse seems worst to human view, 
But God must judge between us, too!” 


The subjoined lines are worthy of the Oxford Tragedy. 


*‘ Hark! the hymn is singing, 
The song for the dead below ; 
Or the living who shall shortly be so !"’ 


A couplet immediately succeeding this pathetie description, 
is equally worthy of the itinerant muse. 


«« And the rings of chesnut hair, 
Curled half down his neck so bare?” 


Lord Byron, after an apology for his selection of subjects, 
which in modern times the delicacy or fastidiousness of the 
reader may deem unfit for the purposes of poetry, thus explains 
the facts on which the story of Parisina is founded. The name 
of Azo is substituted for Nicholas as more metrical. 
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« Under the reign of Nicholas III. Ferrara was polluted by a 
domestic tragedy. By the testimony of an attendant and his own 
observation, the Marquis of Este discovered the incestuous loves 
of his wife, Parisina, and Hugo, his-bastard son, a beautiful and 
valiant youth. They were beheaded in the castle by the sentence 
of a father and a husband, who published his shame, and survived 
their execution. He was unfortunate if they were guilty: if they 
were innocent he was still more unfortunate ; nor is there any 
possible situation in which I can sincerely approve the last act of 
the justice of a parent.’ Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. iii. new 
edition.” 


To what extent, and in what manner Lord Byron has devi- 
ated frum his original, will best be explained by the subjoined 
extracts from “‘ Parisina,’’ which abounds with poetical beau- 
ties, and is writter. with a purity of taste, a felicity of diction, 
and a chasteness of imagery strikingly contrasted by the obtru- 
sive deformities of the ‘* Siege of Corinth.” After describing 
the moments of guilty enjoyment, Lord Byron thus proceeds : 


« With many a lingering look they leave, 
The spot of guilty gladness past : 

And though they hope, and vow, they grieve 
As if that parting were the last. 

The frequent sigh, the long embrace, 
The lip that there would cling for ever, 
While gleams on Parisina’s faee 

The heaven she fears will not forgive her, 
As if each calmly conscious star, 

Beheld her frailty from afar. 

The frequent sigh—the long embrace, 
Yet binds them to their trysting place, 
But it must come and they must part, 

In fearful heaviness of heart, 

With all the deep and shuddering chill 
Which follows fast the deeds of ill.” 


** And Hugo is gone to his lonely bed, 
To covet there another's bride ; 

But she must lay her conscious head 
A husband's trusting heart beside. 
But fevered in her sleep she seems, 
And red her cheek with troubled dreams, 
And mutters she in her unrest 

A name she dare not breathe by day, 
And clasps ber lord unto the breast 
Which pants for one away : 

And he to that embrace awakes, 

And happy in the thought mistakes, 
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That dreaming sigh and warm caress 
For such as he was wont to bless ; 
And could in very fondness weep 
O’er her who loves him even in sleep. 


‘© He clasped her sleeping to his heart, 
And listened to each broken word : 

He hears! why doth Prince Azo start 

As if the Archangel’s voice he heard ? 

And well he may, a deeper doom, 

Could scarcely thunder o’er his tomb, 
When he shall wake to sleep no more 

And stand the eternal throne before. 

+ * + # * + * 
That sleeping whisper of a name, 
Bespeaks her guilt, and Azo’s shame. 

* * ¥ * * . 

He plucked his poignard from its sheath, 
But sheathed it ere the point was bare— 
Howe’er unworthy now to breath, 

He could not slay a thing so fair— 

At least, not smiling—sleeping—there. 
Nay more—He did not wake her then, 
But gazed upon her with a glance, 

Which had he roused her from her trance, 
Had frozen her sense to sleep again : 

And o’er his brow, the burning lamp, 
Gleamed on the dew drops, big and damp. 
She spoke no more—but still she slumbered, 
While in his thoughts her days are nymbered. 
* * # + + 


Hugo is fallen, and from thas hour, 
No more ia palace, hali, or bower, 
Was Parisina heard or seen: 

Her name as if she ne'er had been, 
Was banished from each lip and ear, 
Like words of wantonness or fear. 

* + + * + 
—Parisina’s fate lies hid,’ 

Like dust beneath the coffin lid, 
Whether in convert she abode, 

And took to heaven her dreary road, 
By blighted and remorseful years, 
By scourge, and fast, and sleepless tears, 
Or if she fell by bow] or steel, 
For that dark love she dared. tor feel, 
Or if upon the moment smote, 


She died by tortures less remote. 
* x * * 
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None knew, and none can ever know, 
But whatsoe’er its end below, 
Her life began and closed in woe!” 


We do not present these extracts as examples of the very 
highest excellence. But they are evidently the production of an 
individual, to whom much is given, and from whose natural 
endowments, when called into full and persevering exertion, 
much may be expected. An assiduous cultivation of the best 
models, a manly self-conscious distrust of those parasitical 
admirers, who too frequently surround a nobleman of talent, 
a becoming disdain of that courtesy which, in complimenting 
his Lordship through the medium of dedications and reviews, 
demands a fulsome compliment in return; astudious avoidance 
of all these quicksands, on which so many reputations have been 
lost, and by which so many inestimable qualifications have been 
overwhelmed in the vortex of oblivion, are the indispensible 
requisites of that permanent and Jegitimate fame, to which his 
Lordship might aspire with the confidence of success. But the 
reciprocation of unmeaning compliment, the inconsiderate 
publication of unfinished and abortive efforts, the selfish in- 
difference which, if pleased itself, feels no sympathy in the 
hopes and wishes of its admirers, can only tend to produce in 
the mind of the public, indifference or aversion. 

H. 








Arr. VI.—A Vindication of Unitarianism, in reply to Mr. Wardlaw’s 
Discourses on the Socinian Controversy. By James Yares, M. A. 
8vo. Pp. 276. Glasgow: Printed for the Glasgow Unitarian 
Fund. 1815. 


T+ is with very little predilection or taste for theological con- 
troversy, that we take up the volume before us. Awfully mo- 
mentous is the discussion of a question which relates to the 
very being and nature of the sovereign disposer of all things. 
Called upon as rational creatures to examine diligently, and to 
endeavour sincerely to sanderstand his, word delivered in sacred 
writ, we are at the same-time admonished to, tread with rever- 
ence on this holy ground... But it must be confessed that with- 
out enquiry, and “the conflict of opinions, the truth can hardly 
be found on earth, either in matters of religion, or in those of 
inferior importance, by réason of the numerous sources of error 
that on all hands beset°ts. “For, though the general divine 
authority of the Scriptties has been established on the fullest 
and fairest testimony, yet, from corruptions of the text in the 
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successive transcriptions, from erroneous translations out of 
the original into other languages, or from false interpretations 
of particular passages, in consequence of the diversity, and, we 
may say, perversity of human understandings, it becomes in- 
dispensably necessary for us to exert those faculties which 
have been bestowed upon us, in order to avoid falling into the 
most grievous errors ;—to make our faith conformable to the 
light that is in us. It is only to be lamented that the dif- 
ferences which have divided, and. the disputes which have 
agitated the professors of Christianity, almost from the time of 
its first promulgation even until now, should have partaken so 
much more of the spirit of this world, than of the meek and 
lowly spirit of that Master, whom all the disputants professed 
to serve; and that they should have been carried on with so 
much rancour, such pride, vainglory, and hypoerisy, such envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness, as have too often 
been displayed in the controversies between different parties in 
religion. We observe, therefore, with satisfaction, that Mr. 
Yates has almost entirely avoided the employment of abusive 
and contumelious language towards his opponents ; that he has 
displayed much learning, zeal, and industry, without intem- 
perance; and has not allowed the warmth of disputation to 
divest him of his christian garb of charity. He himself tells us, 
that he engaged in his task with reluctance : 


“‘ The discussion of disputed points in theology, even when 
conducted in the calmest manner, has a tendency to impede the 
exercise of the devotional and benevolent affections; and for this 
reason, having once formed my opinion by a diligent and impartial 
study of the Seriptures, I have in general avoided the paths of re- 
ligious controversy,«except when the circumstances of my situation 
obliged me to enter anew upon arguments, which, though I hoped 
they would be useful to others, were to me always unprofitable. 
It is no palliative of my aversion to this employment, that my 
opponent is a man, for whom, so far as the difference of our re- 
ligious sentiments has encouraged an intercourse, I entertain a 
very high esteem and warm attachment.” p. 1. 


It is not our intention here to give more than a cursory view 
of the manner in which the author has treated his subject. To 
those who are disposed in all cases, after weighing the evidence, 
to judge for themselves; and who have not yet completely 
satisfied their own minds concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, 
we would recommend that they examine seriously and without 
prejudice, this defence of Unitarianism. To the million it is 
perhaps in vain to urge the propriety of their examining into 
the grounds of their belief, and of using all the means in their 
power for attaining the truth ; yet we may remark, that, if 
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there be any guilt or danger in the darkness of ignorance and 
error, the wilful exclusion of light will in no wise palliate, but 
most certainly aggravate both the one and the other: 

Mr, Yates has arranged his work in three parts, subdivided 
into chapters: in the first part are laid down principles and 
rules, according to which a discussion of this nature ought to 
be carried on; in the second are stated the opinions of Unita- 
rians, with the reasons on which they are founded; and in the 
third, a refutation of the objections by which Mr. Wardlaw had 
endeavoured to invalidate the Unitarian doctrines, is attempted. 
We shall not detain our readers with the observations contained 
in the first part ; but cannot resist the temptation to transcribe 
from it an honourable tribute to the memory of the much-in- 
jured Dr. Priestly, whose name ought never to be heard by 
some of his countrymen without a blush. When the popular 
fury was at its height against him, the celebrated Dr. Parr 
wrote as follows: 


«« « Let Dr. Priestly indeed be confuted, where he is mistaken ; 
Jet him be exposed, where he is superficial ; let him be repressed, 
where he is dogmatical ; let him be rebuked, where he is censori- 
ous. But let not his attainments be depreciated, because they are 
numerous almost without a parallel. Let not his talents be ridiculed, 
because they are superlatively great. Let not his morals be vilified, 
because they are correct without austerity, and exemplary without 
ostentation ; because they present, even to common observers, the 
innocence of the hermit and the simplicity of a patriarch ; and be- 
cause a philosophic eye will at once discover in them the deep-fixed 
root of virtuous principle, and the solid trunk of virtuous habit. 
(Letter from Irenopolis to the inhabitants of Eleutheropolis.’’) 


We subjoin also the very. fair and judicious view of his cha- 
racter, which is given by Mr. Yates. 


“* Dr. Priestly was characterised by a wonderful activity and 
energy of mind, the most open frankness and simplicity in the 
expression of his thoughts, and an undaunted earnestness in the 
pursuit of truth. These properties of his understanding, while 
they enabled him to make some important addition to almost 
every department of human knowledge, and to perceive the base- 
ness of some of the doctrines, in the firm belief of which he had 
been educated, perhaps Jed him to reject too hastily other opinions, 
which would have been retained by men of a less keen, ardent, 
and inquisitive disposition. It is a weakness of the human mind, 
that, when once released from the boundaries, within which it has 
been pent up by prejudice or education, like waters bursting 
through a high embankment, it is apt to run beyond the level, at 
which it would naturally subside by length of time or the absence 
of all restraint. Iam disposed to think, that this great'man al- 
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lowed himself a freedom and boldness in speculation, which 
caused his enquiries to terminate in partial error, and which might 
have produced serious evils in a mind less thoroughly imbued than 
his with virtuous principles and devotional habits. Those who 
have not sufficient vigour of intellect to comprehend what is truly 
important in his doctrines, exhaust their strength in petulant at- 
tacks upon the trivial errors of sentiment or expression, which 
they are able to select out of his hundred publications.” P. 25. 


In attempting a slight sketch of the manner in which the 
question in dispute is here argued, we cannot do better than 
follow the arrangement adopted by the author, by stating the 
fundamental doctrines both of the Unitarians and their oppo- 
nents, with some of the evidence upon which they rest. 

The Unitarians maintain that both the light of nature and 
the testimony of the scriptures are in favour of their opinion, 
that the universe is under the controul of one all-wise, omni- 
potent, uncreated, unchangeable and eternal God, who, with- 
out the aid or counsel of any second being, made all things, 
and who alone ought to be worshipped. Proceeding on’ the 
maxim, that NO MORE CAUSES OUGHT TO BE SUPPOSED THAN 
ARE NECESSARY TO ACCOUNT FOR THE EFFECTS, they argue 
that the being, who could produce a part of the vegetable crea- 
tion, was capable of producing the whole; the God, who 
could make one man, could make any number of men: the 
supposition therefore of more than one God is unnecessary. 
Besides, the agreemeut of all the tribes of plants and animals 
in some common features of their construction, the mutual 
dependence and connection which subsists between every part 
of the creation, the harmonious adaptation of all the parts to 
each other, the orderly rotation of the seasons, the phenomena 
of the solar system and of the fixed stars,—all conspire to prove 
the strict unity of their divine contriver. 


‘* Should any one still object,’ says our author, “ that. the uni- 
verse may possibly have been planned by the counsel and 
ration of many Divinities, we refute the assertion in the ga 
manner. Either all of these supposed Divinities were fallible 
limited in their capacities, or one of them at least was infinitely per- 
fect. If any one of them was infinitely perfect, his wisdom and 
omnipotence were alone sufficient for the formation of the uni- 
verse. To suppose the existence of any associated Creator is 
therefore to assign more causes than are necessary to account for 
the effects. One infinite mind is competent to the production of 
every thing which exists. To belieye therefore in any other de- 
signer, either of confined or unlimited powers, is to violate the 
established principles of reasoning.” P. 56, 
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The texts which declare the unity of God, are scattered in 
such profusion throughout the Bible, that it seems unnecessary 
to quote any. We believe, indeed, that there is no man, even 
the most orthodox, who is not in some sense an Unitarian ; 
and few of the members of our church, who would not wil- 
lingly consent to the expungement of the Athanasian Creed 
from their liturgy. 

Concerning the person of Christ, though Unitarians differ 
in opinion among themselves,—some believing, some denying 
his previous existence and miraculous conception, and some of 
them believing him to have been employed by the Deity as an 
agent in the creation of the material world,—the distinguishing 
principles of the sect are, ‘‘ that our Lord Jesus Christ was 
not God, but a distinet being from him; that he was inferior 
and subordinate to the Father; and that he received from the 
Father all his wisdom and his power,” 

We have room for only a few of the passages that might be 
brought forward in proof of this doctrine. St. Paul says, 
(1 Tim. ii. 5.) “ For there is one God, and one mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” And (Rom. v. 1.) 
** We have peace wirn God tHRouGH our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
*< Two different beings are here presented to our contemplation, 
The first is the being, to whom we are reconciled; the second 
is the mediator, through whomn we are reconciled to him. The 
first is called God. Since therefore we know that there is only 
-w God, it necessarily follows, that the second is not God.” 

- 66. 

Jesus also testifieth of himself, that he is inferior to God. 
** My Father is greater than I.”’ John, xiv. 28. “ I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him that 
sent me.” John, vi. 38. ‘I have not spoken of myself, but 
the Father who sent me, he gave me a commandment, what I 
should say, and what I should speak.” John, xii. 49. ‘* And 
this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” John, xvii. 3. 
His agonizing exclamation on the cross is to the same purport 5 
“* My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Mat. 
xxvii. 46. 


© And,” observes Mr. Y. “ lest any one should oppose these so- 
lemn declarations of our Lord, by replying that the Almighty was 
the Father and God of Jesus in some sense which we cannot compre- 
hend, let us remember those animating and consoling words, which 
our newly-risen Saviour addressed to Mary, and which assure us, 
that his God and Father is ours. ‘I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God.’”” P. 76. 
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Since power is one of the most striking attributes of God, 
if our Saviour could be shown to have possessed eternally an 
underived and independent power, no other proof of the Deity 
of Christ would be required; but if the testimony of the 
scriptures declares that he received his power from another, such 
testimony seems to be a sufficient justification of the Unitarian 
doctrine of his inferiority and subordination to the Father. 
The critical remarks of the author upon four passages in the 
New Testament, wherein Christ is represented as the creator 
of the material world, are of considerable importance in the 
present question. 


*« These passages are decisively favourable to the Unitarian doc- 
trine, that, if Jesus was concerned in the formation of the hea- 
vens and the earth, he was only employed as an instrument in the 
hands of God his Father. They are the following: John, i. 3. 
‘ All things were made by him. Verse 10. ‘ The world was 
made by him.’ Col. i. 16. ‘“‘ By him were all things created, that 
are in heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers, alt 
things were created by him, and for him.’ Heb. i. 2. ‘ By him He 
(i.e. God) made the worlds.’ These passages, as I have now 
quoted them from the common translation of the New Testament, 
leave it undecided, whether Christ created all things by his own 
underived and independent authority, or merely as an instrument 
directed by the Supreme Being. In the Greek original there is ne 
such ambiguity. The preposition Dia, in these passages trans- 
lated By, does not signify by any one as an original cause, (for this 
sense is expressed by a different preposition, Hyro) but it denotes 
THROUGH ANY THING AS AN INSTRUMENT. For the sake of illus- 
tration, I shall take the first example of the occurrence of Dia in 
the New Testamem: Mat. i. 22. ‘ Now all this was done, that it 
might be fulfilled, which was spoken of the Lord by the Prophet,’ 
or, more accurately, ‘ which was spoken by the Lord through the 
Prophet.’ In the first place, the preposition Hypo, By, points out 
the Lord as the original author of the communication; and in the 
second place, the preposition Dia, Through, represents the Pro- 
phet as the medium through whom this communieation was con- 
veyed to mankind. The same distinction is accurately observed in 
all cases, (and they are very numerous) in which the New Testa- 
ment writers produce quotaticas from the Prophets of the Old. 
They never introduce a prophecy by saying, that it was uttered 
THROUGH the Lord, (dia rov Kugiov,) and they very seldom, if ever, 
say, that it was delivered By the Prophet, (ure rov [lgopyrou,) but 
through the Prophet, and by the Lord. 

‘«« The proposition Dia, followed either by a genitive or accusa- 
tive case, occurs in the New Testament about 630 times. It is 
used to denote the efficient cause of the production of an effect, (of 
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course governing in these instances the genitive,) about 290 times. 
1 have examined all the passages, where it is found. I have observ- 
ed that its general application, when used to point out an efficient 
cause, is to represent not the primary, but the secondary, or instru- 
mental cause. This sense of the word seems indeed to arise natu- 
rally from its original acceptation. It properly signifies motion 
through a place. Hence it has been transferred by an obvious 
process to the way or method, by passing through which any object is 
attained, or the instrument by means of which any end is accom- 
plished. 

“From reflecting upon the primary application of Dra in re- 
ference to place, its common use in Greek authors, and the dis- 
tinction observed in the New Testament between this preposition 
and Hyro, I had formed a judgment of the Scripture testimonies 
concerning the Creation through Christ, before I saw the above 
remarks in any other author. I was lately much gratified to find 
that Origen, who lived at the beginning of the third century, who 
wrote in Greek, and than whom none of the ancient Fathers was 
more learned, more honest, or more industrious, observed the same 
distinction, and reasoned from it in the same manner. In his 
Commentary on the beginning of John’s Gospel, having noticed 
the difference between Dia and Hypo, and having observed that 
in Heb. i. 2. the expression (4; 6v,) Through whom, denotes, that 
God made the worlds, or ages, through his Son, he adds, ‘ Thus 
also here, if all things were made through the Word, they were not 
made by the Word, but by one more powerful and greater than the 
Word. Likewise Eusebius, the learned, accurate, and laborious 
author, to whom, among the ancients, the Christian World is 
chiefly indebted for the testimonies of the genuineness of the New 
Testament writings, and who could not possibly be mistaken about 
the common meaning of two prepositions, which he used daily and 
hourly in conversation and in books, explaining the commence- 
ment of John’s Gospel, uses these words ; ‘ And when he says in 
one place, (ver. 10,) that the world, and in another, (ver. 3,) that 
all things were made through him, he declares the ministration of 
the Word to God. For when the evangelist might have said, 
* All things were made by him,’ and again, ‘ The world was made 
by him ; he has not said ‘ By him,’ but ‘ Through him,’ in order 
that he might raise our conceptions to the underived power of the 
Father as the original cause of all things.’ Lastly, the same dis- 
tinction is noticed by Philo, the Jew, who was contempary with 
eur Saviour, who wrote in Greek, and in several parts of his writ- 
ings expresses the difference between a supreme and a subordinate 


ereator by the opposed use of these two prepositions. See Wet- 
stein’s Note on John i. 3.” p. 883—86. 


Of the numerous passages adduced by Mr. Yates, to prove 
that Christ exercised a delegated authority, we shall content 
ourselves with merely referring to a few, Matt. ix. 8.—Acts. 
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ii. 22.—John, v. 19. 30. 36.—Matt. xxviii. 18.—Rev. ii. 26. 
27.—Acts, iii. 13.—1 Peter, i. 21.—John, v. 25-27.—Acts, 
xvii. 31.—Rom. ii. 16—2 Cor. iv. 14. The author closes his 
evidence on this subject with the remarkable words of St. Paul, 
in his first Epistle to the Corinthians; (ch. xv. 24-28.) “Then 
(that is, after the general resurrection) cometh the end, when 
he (Christ, shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father, when he shall have put down ail rule, and all autho- 
rity and power. For he must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death. For ‘ he hath put all things under his feet.’ But when 
he saith, All things are put under him, it is manifest, that he 
is excepted, who hath put all things under him. And when 
all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also him- 
self be subject unto him, that hath put all things under him, that 
God may be all in all.” 

Concerning the use of the phrase ‘* Holy Spirit,”’ and similar 
expressions in the sacred Scriptures, our author speaks with 
some diffidence, acknowledging the elucidation of the matter 
to be attended with considerable difficulty; but he believes, 
‘< that the word spirit is never applied by the sacred writers, as 
it is by the orthodox of modern times, to an intelligent being, 
distinct from God the Father, co-equal and co-eternal with 
him, and like him possessed in an infinite degree of all natural 
and moral perfections.” We pass over the chapter allotted to 
the diseussion of this subject, and proceed to a consideration of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The explanations which eminent Trinitarians have given of 
their doctrine, are very various; but they may all for the most 
part be reduced to the three following. The first is known by 
the name of Sabellianism, the professors of which maintain 
that a Divine Person is only a mode or relation of God to his 
creatures ; and, as he bears to his creatures the relations of their 
Creator, their Redeemer, and their Sanctifier, it is in that sense 
only that they believe God to be three persons. Upon this it 
may be observed, that those relations could not exist before 
God created any thing; therefore they are not eternal: and 
again, there is no ground at all for adopting the number three 
in this instance, since God bears towards his creatures many 
other relations than the three above specified. But this doc- 
trine is not generally received. 

The second is that which is admitted by the majority of 
orthodox divines. By the term Person is understood a Mind, 
or Intelligent Being. When, therefore, it is affirmed, thatin 
the Godhead are three distinct persons, it is meant that there 
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are three distinct minds, or intelligent beings, in the Godhead. 
But since none but an infinite mind can be God, it follows that 
there are in the Godhead, three infinite minds. The following 
are Mr. Yates’s observations. 


* Tf it be asked, what kind and degree of evidence would be 
sufficient to establish the doctrine of the Trinity, thus understood, 
lreply, no evidence whatsoever; not even the clearest declara- 
tions of the Scriptures themselves. For its own intrinsic absurdity 
is more decisive against it, than any contrary evidence could be 
for it. To use the words of Priestly, it is a doctrine, ‘ which 
councils and parliaments may decree, but which miracles cannot 
prove.’ It teaches, that one God is three Gods, one infinite mind 
three infinite minds. It asserts that the Deity is one in the same 
sense, in which he is three; and this Mr. Wardlaw himself (p. 23,) 
allows to be ‘ an irreconcileable contradiction.’ Agreeably, there- 
fore, to the axioms laid down in the chapter upon mysteries 
(P. I. ch. 4.) we ought to reject this doctrine, even though it were 
plainly stated in the Scriptures; because it is in itself impossible, 
and because it contradicts one of the fundamental articles of both 
natural and revealed religion, the Unity of God.” p. 128. 


The third view of the Trinitarian doctrine is the one taken 
by those, who represent the subject to be be so far beyond the 


reach of the human understanding, that it is impossible for us 
to form upon it any clear or accurate conceptions. We confess, 
indeed, that it is utterly beyond our comprehension; we find no 

itive declaration of the fact in the sacred volume; and it is 
altogether incredible, that a doctrine of such importance should 
have been left in ambiguity, had it been true, or, that an arti- 
cle of faith essential to salvation should not have been explicitly 
revealed and made known unto men. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with a refutation of 
the arguments, by which Mr. Wardlaw has endeavoured to 
support his view of the question. These discussions, however, 
run out to such a length, and are so closely connected together, 
that we feel it impossible to do them justice within the small 
remainder of the space allotted to this article. Let it suffice 
then, that our readers may be assured of finding the subject 
ably and temperately treated, should they be induced to read 
the work for their own satisfaction. There are a few topics 
incidently noticed, on which it might probably be necessary for 
us to differ in opinion from the author: such are the doctrines 
of original sin and vicarious atonement, to which, from the 
mannerin which they are mentioned, he appears to refuse his 
assent; but since he has only slightly alluded to them, we shall 
be satisfied with having done the same. 
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Mr. Yates concludes his work with some suitable cautions 
addressed particularly to his Scottish brethren, and with the 
suggestion of some measures that he could wish to see adopted 
in that part of the kingdom. We are not quite sure, whether 
something of the same kind might not be introduced with great 
advantage in England; but it is for those in authority to deter- 
mine, how far it may be advisable to open the doors of the na- 
tional church, and whether the permanence of that structure 
may not be better secured by relaxing a little in some particu- 
lars, than by adhering inflexibly to articles, to which many 
sincere and conscientious Christians cannot subscribe. Mr. 
Yates exhorts his brethren to be not more zealous in enquiring 
after truth than in applying it steadily to practice when found ; 
not only to “ strive after the attainment of correct ideas,” but 
to ‘* attend yet more to the cultivation of the devotional, the 
moral, and sympathetic feelings ;” to study the sacred volume, 
“* not so much to find whether it contains the doctrines of this 
or that sect, as to iay up stores of consolation for the hour of 
distress, and maxims for the daily regulation of their conduct ;” 
and to remember, ‘‘ that the value of the Gospel itself consists 
= in its tendency to make men wise unto salvation.” 

he proposition above alluded t», is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage, with which we gladly close this article. 


*« But if the progress of Unitarianism in Scotland is in the pre- 
sent state of things to be expected, what ought to be done to pre- 
vent those divisions in churches, those dissentions in families, that 
cold reserve, that closeness and insincerity which, in too many 
cases, will be likely to accompany a change of religious sentiment. 
The learned Bishop Burgess has lately published a book, in which 
he advises that the Government should pass a law, condemning all 
avowed and obstinate Unitarians to three years’ imprisonment. 
But the proposal comes at least a century too late. Many others 
will endeavour by ignorant misrepresentation and angry remon- 
strances to terrify their orthodox brethren from reading Unitarian 
books, or examining Unitarian arguments. But all in vain: opi- 
nions work their way in secret; the refined and subtle essence of 
truth eludes the tyranny of man; no human voice can say “ halt !” 
to the march of intellect. Instead of these very objectionable 
methods of obviating the evils, which are to be feared from the 
progress of Unitarianism, 1 give my humble, but decided opinion 
in favour of a measure, which is at the same time recommended 
by many other considerations of still greater weight; a measure, 
simple, easy, righteous, and conciliatory ; a measure which, after 
calm and attentive deliberation, all wise, and most good men will 
cordially approve. It is, that the general assembly of the Church 
of Scotland should no longer enforce subscription to the Westmin- 
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ster Confession of Faith; at least, that they should permit excep- 
tions to be made to so much of it as relates to the Trinity, and 
thus allow conscientious Unitarians to become ministers in the 
establishment upon the same footing with Trinitarian candidates. 
If that much respected body shall not see fit to pass an act to this 
effect, I am not without hopes, that the example will be set them 
by some of the sects of Presbyterian Dissenters, those taking the 
lead who are the most distinguished by their attachment to the 
scriptures in preference to creeds of human invention ; and it will 
in all probability be found, that they, who shall first, together with 
the Independents, the Baptists, and the Unitarians, avow and pur- 
sue the principal of making the Bible the only standard of their 
faith and practice, will be upon the whole the most distinguished 
by vigour and clearness of understanding, refinement and elevation 
of sentiment, sobriety of manners, commercial integrity and in- 
dustry and general respectability, good order and happiness. 

** T have now executed my task. I recommend this humble 
Treatise to the blessing of the Almighty. Bidding adieu to con- 
troversy, it is my wish to indulge the flow of moral and religious 
feeling, and to employ the faculties which God has giyen me, to 
the best of my ability, in useful labours among the living, and 
instructive studies with the venerable dead.” 


—E————KxKxK=_=_———— a 





Art. VII.—A Practical Treatise on Porrigo, or Scalled Head, and on 
Impetigo, the Humid or Running Tetter, with coloured engravings, 
illustrative of the diseases. By the late Ropert Witxan, M. D. 
F.R.S. and F.A.S. Edited by Asusy Smitru, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. 4to. pp. 48. Cox and Son, 
London, 1814. 


To many of our readers the professional eminence of the late 
Dr. Willan may not be altogether unknown; to some of them, 
perhaps, even his name may now, for the first time, be an- 
nounced, Yet he lived not merely to incumber the earth ; he 
has left monuments behind him, which will transmit his name 
with honour to an admiring posterity, when some of those, who 
now rival in the possession of fortune’s richest gifts, shall be 
forgotten in the dust. His labours haye contributed, more than 
those of perhaps any other individual, to dispel the obscurity, 
that for so many ages enveloped one department of medical 
science in particular, and to make plain the path for his suc- 
cessors in the same track of enquiry. We shall therefore here 
introduce, without apology, some account of the life of Dr, 
Willan, extracted from the pages of a justly celebrated jour- 
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nal*, which is nevertheless not at all likely to be familiar to 
the major part of the readers of the Critical Review. 

He was born on the 12th of November, 1757, at the Hill, 
near Sedbergh, in Yorkshire, where his father resided in the 
enjoyment of extensive medical reputation and practice. He 
was educated in the principles of the Society of Friends, and 
received his scholastic tuition exclusively at Sedbergh, having 
obtained his classical knowledge at the grammar-school of that 
place, under the care of the Reverend Dr. Bateman, and his 
mathematical acquirements, in the higher parts of which he 
advanced with great success, by the assistance of the celebrated 
Mr. Davison. Ultimately he became an accomplished classical 
scholar, and was supposed to excel his master in his critical 
knowledge of Greek. In the autumn of 1777, he commenced 
his medical studies at Edinburgh; and received the degree of 
doctor in 1780. Subsequently he repaired to London with the 
view of obtaining farther medical information, and attended 
lectures with great assiduity. 

An arrangement had been made some time previously with 
Dr. Trotter, a relative, and a physician of some eminence at 
Darlington, in the county of Durham, but advanced in life, in 
consequence of which he intended to relinquish his practice in 
that place in favour of his young friend, as soon as the latter 
had completed his studies. In London, Dr. Willan was intro- 
duced to Dr. Fothergill, who, struck with his talents and ac- 
quirements, recommended him to try his fortune in the me- 
tropolis, and offered him his assistance. Dr. Fothergill, how- 
ever, died in the month of December, 1780: and early in the 
following year, the death of Dr. Trotter also occurred : upon 
which Dr. Willan immediately went to Darlington, where 
he found two opponents already on the spot. 

After staying about a year at Darlington, and not consider- 
ing an establishment there worth contending for, Dr. Willan, 
in the beginning of 1782, determined to return to London. 
The assistance of Dr. Fothergill was now lost to him; but he 
experienced much active friendship from Mrs. Fothergill, the 
doctor's surviving sister. His advantage, however, was greatly 
promoted by the establishment of the Public Dispepsary, in 
Carey-street, which was opened in the commencement of 
1783, and was chiefly accomplished by the exertions of some 
of his friends. He was appointed sole physician; and 
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under his humane and active superintendance, together with 
that of his able and benevolent colleague, Mr. John Pearson, 
surgeon to the institution, the new Dispensary speedily began to 
flourish, and became one of the most extensive medical esta- 
blishments in London. 

From the moment when Dr. Willan settled in London, 
he pursued his professional avocations with an industry and 
attention, of which there are, we take it, few examples. During 
a period of thirty years, he never quitted the metropolis for 
any consideration of health or pleasure. For many years he 
conducted the medical department of two Dispensaries (having 
subsequently been appointed physician to the Finsbury Dis- 
pensary, in addition to that of Carey-street), his unremitting 
attention to the progress of the diseases, which came under his 
care, is evinced by the prodigious collection of cases which he 
has recorded in M.S. mostly in a neat Latin style; in which 
he wrote with great fluency. From this assiduous and patient 
observation of the phenomena of disease he doubtlessly acquired 
that acute diagnostic skill, which is the true characteristic of a 
sound physician, and whieh all, who have witnessed his prac- 
tice, allow him to have possessed in an eminent degree. Dur- 
ing the whole of his career, he was not less assiduously em- 
ployed in the examination of the records of medicine, ancient 
and modern, than in the actual observation of diseases ; of this 
statement, the mass of his M.S. collections, as well as the 
learning and critical acumen displayed in his publications, af- 
ford plenary proof. His habits of domestic privacy enabled him 
to dedicate a large portion of time to these researches, indeed 
to the unabating ardour with which he applied himself to them, 
must be attributed the premature injury of his health, which 
shortens the duration of so useful a life. 

The rise of medical reputation, unassisted by powerful con- 
nections, all unworthy arts of advancement disdained, must 
necessarily be very slow. Fora considerable time it has no ex- 
istence, even in the narrow circle of private friends, whose 
confidence is placed on older heads: and, ultimately, it springs 
but from the gradual accumulation of individual approbation, 
as the opportunities of meriting it from time to time occur. 


** Crescit occulto velut arbor z2vo 
Fama——”’ 


Dr. Willan’s advance to public reputation, and to the con- 
sequent emoluments of the profession, was, however, regu- 
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larly, though slowly progressive, and his publications, espe- 
ally his treatise on the diseases of the skin, upon which his 
posthumous reputation will principally rest, finally placed his 
professional character upon high ground. He was chosen a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquarians in 1791, and of the Royal 
Society in 1809. 

In December 1803, finding his private practice incompatible 
with a proper attention to the concerns of the Dispensary, 
which he had now superintended for the space of nearly twenty- 
one years, he resigned his office. The governors of the charity, 
in testimony of their gratitude for his services and esteem for 
his character, nominated him consulting physician, made him 
a governor for life, and likewise presented him with a piece of 
plate, value fifty guineas, béaring an inscribed testimony of 
their attachment and respect. 

From his childhood Dr. Willan’s constitution had been de- 
licate, his complexion in early life being pale and feminine, and 
his form slender. His extremely regular and temperate mode 
of life, however, had procured him uninterrupted moderate 
health, and latterly, even a certain degree of corpulency, 
though without the appearance of robust strength. In the win- 
ter of 1810, some of his friends had remarked a slight shrink- 
ing of bulk, and a change in his complexion; but it was not 
till the following spring that symptoms of actual disease mani- 
fested themselves. Being at this time accidentally called upon 
to make some bodily exertions in assisting a patient, his respi- 
ration became oppressed, and he expectorated blood. Soon 
afterwards he suffered two severe attacks of catarrh in imme- 
diate succesion, which, as he did not desist from his professional 
avocations out of doors, did not readily subside, and left behind 
a considerable difficufty of breathing, which rendered the ho- 
rizontal posture in bed insupportable, with sleeplessness, total loss 
of appetite, cough, hoarseness, and a very unequal and irregular 
state of the pulse.—symptoms which seemed to imply an effusion 
of water into the cavity of the chest, and perhaps into the pe- 
ricardium. The complexion now became exceedingly sallow, 
and the tunica conjunctiva of the eyes assumed a yellowish 
hue. With a view to obtain some respite from professional 
fatigue, as well as the advantage of better air, he took a house 
in Tene; 1811, at Craven Hill, about a mile from town, in the 
Uxbridge road, where he spent his time, with the exception of 
two or three hours in the middle of the day, when he went to 
Bloomsbury-square, to receive the patients who came thither to 
consult him. During the months of July and August, partly 
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in consequence of the mildness of the season, and partly by 
the use of some active medicines and the repeated application 
of blisters, the cough and hoarseness were removed; but the 
other symptoms underwent little change, and the lower extre- 
mities became gradually, but at length severely, anasarcous 
from the feet upwards. A sudden unfavourable change of the 
weather, in September, occasioned a return of the cough and 
hoarseness, with some expectoration ; and the probability of 
becoming phthisical under the influence of an English winter, 
induced him to accede to the strenuous recommendation of 
some of his friends, and to undertake a voyage to Madeira. 
He accordingly embarked with his family in the Thames, on 
the 10th of October; and after being fifty-three days on ship- 
board, detained by foul winds in the Downs and at Ports- 
mouth, he arrived at Madeira on the Ist of December. Dur- 
ing this interval, a considerable hardness and tumefaction took 
place in the abdomen, with an effusion of water into that cavity, 
and he was harassed by a dysenteric attack. Perseverance in 
an active course of medicine, however, after his arrival at 
Funchall, considerably alleviated all the symptoms; insomuch 
that, in the month of February, he meditated a return to the 
south of England in April. But this alleviation was only tem- 
poraty: his disease was again aggravated ; the dropsy, and its 
concomitant obstacles to the functions, increased; and, his 
faculties remaining entire to the last, he expired on the 7th of 
April 1812, in the 55th year of his age. 

By the death of Dr. Willan, the profession was deprived of 
one of its brightest ornaments, and its most zealous and able 
improvers ;—the sick, of a humane, disinterested, and discern- 
ing physician ;—and the world, of an estimable and upright 
man. By his exterior deportment in public, indeed, he was 
far from rendering justice to his own character. His early 
education, his studious mode of life, and retiring disposition, 

revented that display of his various and extensive knowledge 
in mixed society, which delighted the privacy of a small circle of 
friends, and which was dispensed with much playfulness and 
simplicity of manner. In all the relations of domestic life, 
indeed, he was an object of general esteem and attachment. 
The gentleness and humanity of his disposition were equally 
conspicuous in the exercise of his professional duties; in the 
patient attention with which he listened to the complaints of the 
sick, whom he never, in his fullest occupation, dismissed from 
his presence, dissatisfied with the brevity of his inquiries; and 
in the liberality with which he imparted his assistance, yet re- 
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fused the remuneration to which he was entitled, when the cir- 
cumstances of the patient appeared to render it oppressive. In 
his intercourse with his professional brethren he was liberal 
and independent, and extremely tender of giving offence. Ais 
a writer, he appeared early in his contributions to some periodi- 
cal works : but the publication, to which he owes the great- 
ness of his reputation, on which he bestowed so much of his 
time and so much thought, and in which he so brilliantly dis- 
played his diligence of research, his learning, and his me- 
dical skill, is the work upon Cutaneous Diseases, which he un- 
fortunately did not live to finish. 

According to the arrangement of Dr. Willan, diseases 
of the skin are distributed into eight orders, characterized 
by the difference of their external appearance: of the genera 
belonging to four of these orders, he published a very full and 
accurate history, accompanid by coloured engravings, in which 
were delineated the most striking peculiarities of the several 
diseases under consideration. He was induced also, by the 
temporary interest which was attached to the subject, to publish, 
out of the regular course, an account of two genera belonging 
to one of the remaining orders, namely Vaccinia and Varicella, 
or Cow-pock and Chicken-pox. The small work, which we 
are now called upon to notice, is a further contribution towards 
the completion of his arduous undertaking, and the last, we 
fear, that is to be expected from the pen of Dr. Willan. The 
deficiencies that existed, have, however, been in some measure 
supplied by the valuable Synopsis published by Dr. Bateman, 
who, from a continual intercourse with Dr. Willan, for the 
space of ten years, while his colleague at the public Dispensary, 
and by means of notes taken from his unfinished MSS., became 
possessed of the best part of what the Doctor had collected, 
with a view to the prosecution of his plan. Indeed, whoever 
compares the present Treatise with the corresponding portion of 
the ‘ Practical Synopsis,’’ will perceive at once the identity of 
the source, from which is derived the main part of the infor- 
mation contained in each. Such being the case, it would have 
been more just, if not more prudent, in the friend of Dr. Bate- 
man, who reviewed this Treatise *, to have abstained from the 
severity of remark, with which he assails the editor, and to 
have suppressed the charge of plagiarism, which he has brought 
against him. 

The editor informs us, that he accompanied Dr. Willan to 
Madeira, and assisted him there in the revision and correction 





* See Ed. Med. and Surg. Journal for April, 1815. 
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of his mantscripts. To his care was committed the work be- 
fére us, prepared for the press; the only one indeed, on the 
subject:of cutaneous diseases, left by the author in a state to 
meet the public eye: and the editor has presented it to the 
world as he weed: it, without the addition of any thing that 
deserves particular notice. 

Porrigo and Impetigo are two genera of the order, Pustular 
Diseases, in Dr. Willan’s arrangement; of each of which we 
will now offer our readers a specimen. The term Porrtigo is 
applied to a set of diseases, which have been frequently de- 
scribed under the appellation of Tinea, and comprehends also 
what. is vulgarly denominated Scalled Head. The pustules 
peculiar to Porrigo are of two kinds; first, the Achor, 


** A small acuminated pustule, which contains a straw-coloured 
fluid, having the appearance, and nearly the consistence of strained 
honey : it ars most frequently about the head, and is succeeded 
by a dull white or yellowish scab. 


Secondly, the Favus or Cerion, which is 


** Larger and less elevated than the Achor; being succeeded bya 
yellow, semi-transparent, and sometimes cellular scab, like a 
honey-comb.” 


It is a contagious disease, without fever, whereof six species 
or varieties are described under the following names; Porrigo 
larvalis, P. furfurosa, P. lupinosa, P. scutulata, P. decalvans, 
P, favosa. We select the fourth as an example. 


*©4. The Porrico Scutrurata is characterized by extensive 
circular blotches, on the scalp, neck, &c. These, at first, con- 
sist of distinct straw-coloured pustules, which presently break, 
and form separate rounded scabs. After their removal, the surface 
appears red, shining, and slightly papulated. In a week or two, 
there is usually a fresh eruption of pustules on the same places ; 
the circular areas then increase, and the succeeding scabs are more 
thick and diffuse. The blotches thus continue enlarging from time 
to time, until they arrive at the dimensions represented, Plate II. 
During their extension, the hairs within the circles appear of a 
lighter colour, and they sometimes break off about an inch from 
the sealp. Several of the bulbs are destroyed by the repeated 
eruption, ulceration, and scahbing. Ifthe complaint be neglected 
im this stage, the circular blotches become confluent, and all the 
hair within them is finally extirpated. As soon as this is completed 
the scalp, though partially much denuded, re-assumes its natural 
colour and appearance. A border‘of hair round the head is usually 
left uninjured. While the circular areas remain smooth, inflamed, 
and shining, an early termination of the disease is not to be ex- 
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pected. The redness, in many cases, interchanges with dundriff or 
scurf, but without affording a more favourable prognostic. 

‘‘ The Porrigo scutulata affects children two years old or upwards: 
It continues, in many eases, for a series of years, and is more un- 
manageable than any other species of Porrigo. Those with whom it 
originates are often pale, languid, emaciated, and subject to indu- 
ration of the glands. By contagion, however, the disease may be 
communicated to others who are in perfect health. So rapid is 
the communication in manyinstances, that I have seen fifty children 
at a school affected in less than a month, where there was but one 
primary source of contagion. Some hair-dressers continue thought- 
lessly to use the combs, scissars, &c. they had employed on the 
infected children, and thus by a kind of inoculation, diffuse the 
malady among persons of all ages, sexes, and constitutions. Ttis 
singular, that ladies are not struck with the propriety of keeping, 
for their own use, an apparatus for cutting and dressing hair, 
but supinely incur, every week, the risk of contamination by the 
most loathsome and perverse of cutaneous maladies. 

‘** Many persons refer the introduction of this complaint among 
the scholars at the numerous seminaries near London, to children 
annually sent from India, or the West Indies, where it is supposed 
to predominate. Such children, whether infected by their swart 
attendants, or otherwise, do occasionally bring the disorder with 
them ; but, if admitted into schools, they are kept apart, till com- 
pletely cured, are not afterwards more liable to it than children 
born in this country, On the other hand, the Porrigo scutulata 
occurs in schools and academies, where no strangers have ever 
been admitted. Thus, during the last two years, children affected 
with it have been brought to me from one hundred and twenty- 
four different seminaries, containing only natives from London 
and Middlesex, or the adjacent counties. It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to search beyond the seas for the cause of a disorder so 
frequently originating among ourselves in delicate and neglected 
children. One of these, recently cured, has been, perhaps, sent toa 
boarding-school without even new cloathing. The consequence is, 
the greater number of the scholars, however neat and cleanly they 
may be, receive infection before any person concerned is aware of 
the danger. This temporary trouble of the immediate sufferers, 
sometimes terminates very unjustly in the total ruin of the super- 
intendants of the school, who are condemned by the irritated pa- 


rents for what neither human power nor foresight can always 
prevent.” 


We omit the greater part of what is said concerning the 
treatment of this form of Porrigo, contenting ourselves with 
the insertion of the concluding paragraph. 


** Blisters applied to the scalp sometimes remove the complaint 
entirely, but in general it returns again, a week or two after the 
application. Those who eradicate the hairs by violent means, ex- 
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pecting that the disease may he thus removed, and the hairs grow 
again as thick as before, will find themselves disappointed. Strong 
depilatories do more injury to the scalp in one day, than the 
disease left to itself would effect in three years, if the head were 
kept clean.” Pp. 17-22. 


The Impetigo is not, like Porrigo, communicable by contact; 
it consists of Psydracia, which are minute pustules, irregularly 
circumscribed, producing but a slight elevation of the cuticle, 
and terminating in laminated scabs. 


** Many of these pustules usually appear together, and become 
confluent. When mature, they contain pus; and after breaking, 
discharge a thin watery humour.” 


The principal varieties of this genus are Impetigo sparsa, I. 
figurata, I. erysipelatodes, I. scabida, and I. rodens: with the 
description of the latter variety we shall conclude our extracts, 


«* 5, In the Impetico Ropens, the cellular membrane is affected 
as well as the skin. The pustules appear in a large irregular clus- 
ter on the side, near the breast; and the eruption extends very 
slowly over the breast, in some cases to the axilla, or below it to 
the spine; and in others over the shoulder down the back. In 
one case, the eruption commenced ai the groin, and spread up- 
wards between the small ribs and the os Ilium. The pustules are 
often intermixed with vesicles; both of them break in two or 
three days after their appearance, and discharge an acrid humour, 
which continues to flow for a long time, and without destroying 
the skin, deeply injures the cellular texture of the part affected. 
If that part be the breast, it gradually shrinks, till nearly the whole 
substance of it be removed. The discharge is made in some parts 
of the eruption from open pores, in others, from beneath lami- 
nated scabs. As the scales dry off, in places where the eruption 
is least active, we find red, tender, and depressed cicatrices, the 
duration of which, however, is temporary: they are usually bro- 
ken up in a week or two, by a fresh eruption of the pustules, and 
the affected part is more and more deeply corroded. 

*T cannot speak of the termination of a disease, which J never 
saw terminate but with life. Very little advantage has resulted 
from the attempts made to cure it, whether by external applica- 
tions or internal remedies. ‘The eruption, or inflammation con- 
nected with it, and the acrimonious discharge, produce such 
violent irritation, that: opium ip considerable doses is the only 
medicine which has afforded a temporary respite from pain,’ 
P. 44-5. 


The plates which accompany this treatise, five in number, 
and containing eight figures, represent the appearances of Por- 
rigo larvalis, P. scutulata, and P. favosa; of Impetigo sparsa, 
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I. figurata, and I.scabida. Consequently there are three species of 
Porrigo, and two of Impetigo left unrepresented ; which omission 
must be a subject of some regret ; since no mere verbal descri 
however good, can possibly convey to the mind of the student 
such clear and accurate ideas of the nature of these diseases, 
which are objects of sight, as may be communicated at once by 
well-executed engravings. 

In taking our leave of this production we must candidly de- 
clare that, with the exception of the plates, there is scar 
any thing of much importance in it, which may not be found 
in Dr. Bateman’s Synopsis: the reason of this has been already 
explained. On this account it is probable that the publication 
has been received by the medical world with a less degree of 
interest, than it would have excited by appearing at a somewhat 
earlier period. Nevertheless, by those who possess the former 
parts of Dr. Willan’s work, this last small remnant of his use- 
ful labours may be esteemed a desirable acquisition. 





——- 








Art. VIII.— The Associate Minstrels. Second Edition. Pp. 222. 
Conder. 1813. 


Iw no period of the literary history of the country, has the 
talent of poetry been so largely, and, upon the whole, so suc- 
cessfully cultivated, as the last twenty years. Nor, during the 
greater part of that period, has the public evinced any disposi- 
tion to withhold its encouragement and approbation. The 
efforts of mediocrity, as well as the achievments of genius, 
have been received with favour, and though it may be true, that 
productions, which, on their first appearance were honoured 
with general admiration, have subsequently fallen into neglect, 
and been covered by the wing of oblivion, we sincerely believe 
that, in nine instances out of ten, the premium of applause 
surpassed the merit of the candidate. But, at length, this 
prolificity has injured the cause of poets, if not of poetry. 
Novelty is, in itself, an all-powerful attraction ; but when al- 
most every diurnal revolution of the sun ushers into public 
notice something new, the very accumulation of novelties be- 
comes oppressive—the attention is distracted by the number 
and variety of objects—we seize the foremost, and, during the 
period of examination, while it yet wears the gloss and lustre 
of freshness, its rivals rest in unexplored obscurity ; and by 
the time that the mind is released from its first favorite, 
they have already become old—their names are forgotton— 
and it must be to some extraordinary circumstance that they 
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will be indebted for either a limited or general popularity, a 
temporary or lasting admiration, or even that share of contem- 
porary applause which has lit up the name of the happier and 
envied claimant. 

Such are the reflections forced upon us, in casting our ap- 
prehensive eyes upon the long line of bards reposing upon our 
table in all the majesty of the press, silently imploring the 
rough assistance of the critic to fight them into publie notice. 
Among them some shapes of loftier part, and diviner linea- 
ments, seemed to demand our alliance, and the memory of their 
recent glories would not permit us to deny their request.— 
** The Siege of Corinth,” with all its faults, would confer a 
deserved celebrity upon any author, from whom it came asa 
maiden production; while its sister ‘* Parisina,” bears in her 
front and figure, and whole deportment, those melancholy and 
enchanting graces, which render her 


*«« Unlike a mortal form, and half divine, 
Making guilt lovely," — 


And which have been so repeatedly conjured up before our men- 
tal vision, and charmed the cold spirit of criticism into admira- 
tion and delight. ‘* Sir Bertram’’ too, made an appeal to our 


justice, which it would have been ungenerous to refuse: and 
weleoming him as the father of a numerous and noble posterity, 
we strained a point, and made him a member of the Legion of 
Honour. Humbler, yet certainly not less impressive, was the 
supplication of the ‘* Associate Minstrels ;” and though it is 
now upwards of two years since their second edition was pub- 
lished, we scarcely think it necessary to apologize to our read- 
ers for so late a notice of poems, to which we should have taken 
an earlier opportunity of awarding our applause, had they been 
laid before us in the proper season. Time, perhaps, is the 
most precious of all things, and we do not scruple confessing, 
that to seek out the talent, that is either too modest, or too 
proud, or too indolent to inform us of its existence, is an 
honour denied to us by the pressure of our avocations. 

Who the Minstrels are we know not ; but we can say with 
perfect justice, that the whole tenor of their production shew 
them to be persons of considerable taste, polished understand- 
ings, and excellent hearts. We guess them to dwell and to 
have been nurtured in the calm pleasures and sequestered scenes 
of rural and domestic life, and to have gone on in their own 
way, untroubled by the visitation of any of those vehemencits 
and perturbations, which constitute what individuals of more 
inflammable temperament denominate ‘ the gales of life,” and 
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without the frequent occurrence of which, existence, in their 
estimation, would scarcely be worth the trouble of enduring. 

A poetical preface accompanies the work ; it is: not entirely 
free from that sickening species of sentimentality, which whines 
with as much pathos and effect over the grave of some “ un+ 
fortunate blackbird, or robin,” as sterner, but not unfi > 
natures would bestow on an actual and irretrievable disaster, 
the death of some dearly valued friend, or the sudden depriva- 
tion of some vital faculty. Nevertheless it is written, for the 
main part, with great zeal, feeling, and considerable talent. 
The opening are jlines, simple, pathetic, and full of poetical 
idea, and singularly smooth and regular in their metrical 
construction. 


** Thou mystic Wreath by Friendship wound 
Her consecrated altars round ; 

And steeped in all her freshest dews, 
Lest aught should pale thy vernal hues ; 
Say, shall her fostering hand ensure 
Thy bloom through ages to endure ? 
The coronal, so beauteous now, 

Say, shall it e’er its blossoms bow, 

And wither in the autumn ray, 

And pass, like other flowers, away ? 
What vital seeds within thee lie? 

What buds of immortality? 

Thine it was not on Muse’s mount 

To blow, or marge of haunted fount ; 
Nor in the shade of wood or vale, 

That e’er inspired a Poet's tale. 

For thee, no drops of classic spring 
Their gift immortalizing bring. 

Thou, in the days when Fancy spoke, 
A Genius, from each sibyl-oak, 

When every dell and mossy glade 

A haunt of sylvan powers was made, 
When lyres, though none to sweep were there, 
Gave lonely music to the air, 

When voices breathed in every grot 
And rudest forest ;—Thou wert not.” 


These verses are too excellent to allow our passing them by 
without pointing out the blemishes which disfigure their ge- 
neral beauty. The inversion in the seeond line, ** her conse- 
crated altars round,”—for ‘‘ round her consecrated altars,” is 
the ordinary refuge of ordinary poets, when beset by’ the diffi- 
culty of rhyme. To “ pale” is an affected change of a word, pro- 
-perly an adjective, into a verb active: and Their gift immor- 
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talizing bring,” has something in it extremely offensive to out 
notions of good English, and good poetry. In almost all cases 
the adjective should precede the substantive,—occasionally, but 
very rarely, it may, we allow, succeed it with great advantage; 
the present, however, is not one of those occasions, no addi- 
tional energy or elegance is procured by the departure from the 
usual and correct mode; on the contrary, it imparts a languor 
and feebleness to the verse from which we are glad to escape 
in the animated and romantic tone of the concluding lines. 
Upon these carelessnesses we should not have deigned to ob- 
serve, did they not occur in lines possessing considerable in- 
trinsic elegance and sweetness :—they were easily to be avoided, 
and if the author will accept the following slight alteration at 
our hand, he is perfectly welcome to make them his own. 


Thee, mystic Wreath! shall Friendship twine 
Around her consecrated shrine; 

And steep in all her freshest dews, 
Lest aught should dim thy vernal hues. 
* * + * 


* 


No classic fount distils on thee 
The drops of immortality. 


The remainder of the prefatory address is eminently graceful, 
and, notwithstanding the conclusion reminds us powerfully of 
that good man Dr. Watts, the whole bespeaks a mind en- 
dowed with superior powers, and a heart nourished by the living 
waters of piety, glowing with the genial warmth of benevo- 
lence, and all the softer propensities of our nature. 


** Yet, Native of this Northern clime ! 
An amaranth on the brow of Time, 
Though lately blown—thou shalt outlive 
The hours, the seasons fugitive 

That leave no traces as they fly 

O’er winter’s cloud, o'er summer's sky. 


Yes! while with short perennial bloom, 
The Violet sheds her waste perfume ; 
Yes! while the Myrtle’s leafy snows 
Succeed the shortly-blushing Rose ; 
While pale December's brow of shade 
Geranium’s brilliant colours braid ; 
While Ivy is in woodlands seen, 

And Palm and Bay are ever green;— 
Yes, thou shalt live —O not too fond 
The wish, that thou mayest live beyond 
The furthest bound of natural date, 

For early flower, or verdure late. 
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Or, since the brightest growth of earth 
Blends dying beauty with its birth, 

And every loveliest work of Time, 
Devoted, hastens to its prime, 

And seeks decay :—since thou must fall, 
Loved Chaplet! in the doom of all; 

O may the Friendship thou hast crowned 
Endure beyond all mortal bound ! 

Be her's, some more than earthly flower, 
Some vital leaves of healing power, 
Culled from the living tree, that grows 
Where that eternal river flows, 

Which more than Fame’s long life can give, 
Which bids the soul for ever live. 

O thus may our associate seven 

Entwine on earth a Wreath for heaven ! 


Of the Associate Minstrels “* C.” is most decidedly the best. 
—There is more thought in his pieces, and that thought is of 
more original description, than what we meet with in the 
poems of his brethren ;—he manifests a more extensive reach of 
conception, and a stronger and more masculine grasp of idea. 
His mind appears to be stamped with the impress of a more dis- 


tinctly marked and decisive character than that of his associates. 
The first poem in the collection belongs to him ; it is entitled 
** SrLeNcE,”’ and we feel gratified in declaring that its distin- 
guished claims to our approbation authorise us to anticipate 
from the author some production that, by its excellence and 
‘magnitude, will give him a title to the admiration of posterity. 
** Silence” is of that species of poetry to which we would 
apply the epithet speculative—the production of fancy in a re- 
flective and half-redsoning mood—when her eye, radiant with 
the brightness of poetical inspiration, darts into the secret man- 
sions of nature, and fearlessly explores her latent terrors, and 
soberly expatiates on her profoundest and most deterring phe- 
nomena. After the invoeation, the poet thus addresses ‘* the 
shape”’ of his imagination. 


‘«* Where shall I seek thee? Shall my venturous flight 
Trace thy blue footsteps through the fields of light, 
Walking sublime amid revolving spheres, 

Or listening to the sound of rolling years, 

As, throned with Time, thine eyes admiring rove 
Where countless orbs in strains concordant move ? 

Or where, with veiled face, thou lov’st to soar, 

And at the feet of Deity adore ? 

—Or do terrestrial scenes thy presence share ? 

Glad Fancy stoops her wing, and seeks thee there: 
Crit. Rev. Vor. Ill. February, 1816. 2A 
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O’er rocky mountains, or in desert plains, 

Where Nature in terrific grandeur reigns ; 

Where virgin Echo has for ages slept, 

By giant Solitude in thraldom kept ; 

Or where the glacier rears its hideous height, 

And one white waste for ever meets the sight; 

Where mighty heaps of snow eternal frown, 

And but a word will bring a mountain down— 

Who there, O Silence! shall disturb thy sway, 

Until those hills shall melt, those mountains roll away ?” 


He proceeds to describe the nocturnal dominion of Silence ; 


** Now on the languid air at length has ceased 
The last faint laughter of the midnight feast: 
Reluctant Mirth has bowed to Nature’s laws, 
And all the wheels of thought and action pause : 
The cheek of Grief is dry—her dreams are blest; 
And pallid study creeps to feverish rest. 

—See where, on tiptoe, Silence steals along : 
Around her head fantastic visions throng, 

The sportive phantoms of the Poet’s brain,— 
Fear's grisly shapes, and Folly’s spectre train. 
How fearful ‘tis to wake, when all around 

Is dead, and not a ray, and not a sound, 
Strikes the half-doubting sense :—to hold our breath, 
And fancy that we catch the step of Death :— 
Startled the creaking casement then to hear, 
And cling to Sleep, as a defence from Fear! 


The silence of a burning summer noon, and the cessation of 
the slightest murmuring that precedes a storm, are pourtrayed 
with great effect and energy. 


** But when fierce Sirius rules the noontide hour, 
Silence, more awful still, in secret power 

Comes on the labouring clouds: around she casts 
Her potent spell, and stills the rising blasts. 

See how the conscious brute her presence feels, 
And listens to the tempest’s distant wheels. 

And now the heavens unfold—while on fleet wing 
Silence departs, anc, hoarsely murmuring, 
‘Thunder pursues, with long-resounding roar : 
The clouds their vast collected torrents pour ; 
And the forked lightnings, darting from the sky, 
Seem like the flashes of Destruction’s eye. 

Hark! hark! the voice of Ruin rends the air, 
The mingling shrieks of thousands in despair ! 
The ground convulsive heaves—But now its fill 
The opening grave has had—and all is still‘ 
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The poet now implores silence to bear him in her 


** Airy car, 
To marshalled armies, and to fields of war :” 


Briefly describes the noiseless advance of the opposing squa- 
drons—the carnage of the field—and the dreadful stillness that 
succeeds the work of human butchery :—he then turns to con- 
template the quiet beauty and enchantment of the spring and 
summer months ;—the whole is wrought with much foree and 
warmth of imagination ; and the idea of Silence “ leaning on 
Twilight,” and breathing cool and balmy airs, is a new and 
very beautiful figure. 


«© Yet O dread usher of the coming storm ! 

Far different at times appears thy form, 

When thou, with balmy breath and aspect mild, 
Leaning on Twilight (Summer's beauteous child,) 
Comest in majesty :—around thy feet 

The cooling zephyrs play in whispers sweet ; 

Fair shines the vesper-star ; and faintly gleams 
The glow-worm’s fairy torch with mimic beams : 
While o’er the scene the moon's mild radiance throws 
A silvery tint, a smile of sweet repose. 

Who then, O Silence! but must own thy power, 
And feel th’ enchantment of thy favourite hour ? 


Yes—there are times when e’en the soothing strain 
Of music melts upon the soul in vain ; 

Pleasure in vain extends her syren arms, 

And to the sickening mind displays her charms,——— 
That asks for rest. "Tis silence then, alone, 

Can to the mind restore its proper tone. 

She waves her wand—the giant forms of Care 
Resume their pigmy size, or fade in air ; 

While, as the sound of earthly tumult dies, 
Celestial voices on the soul arise, 

And Fancy’s wild entrancing melodies.” 


Silence is the mother and nurse of thought—and nothing is 
more unfriendly to lofty and serious cogitation, and the engen- 
dering of noble ideas than the heartless bustle, and chilling 
trifles of the world. The soul seems to shrink intuitively from 
collision with the cold folly and deflowering indifference pro- 
duced by the spirit of poiehes society, and sighs for the soli- 


tude she peoples with shapes of ideal beauty, and images 
of visionary felicity. The Solace of quiet upon the poet 
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and philosopher are well painted by the author, but as we 
ean afford but one other extract, we prefer giving the fol- 
lowing rich and lively description of the soothing and inspiring 
influence of silence, in companionship with the glories and 
thrilling harmonies of reviving nature. 


«© But wilt thou ne'er, dread Power, a partner own 
To hold divided sway, and share thy throne ; 

Or dost thou ever reign in sullen state alone ? 
When Day’s fierce monarch, at meridian hour, 
Walks forth in all the grandeur of his power, 

No rival beams pretend with his to vie, 

Nor fainting Nature dares his glories eye : 

But when, admitted to his lucid car, 

Smiles the bright goddess of the western star ; 
When with descending shades his radiance blends, 
And soften'd sunshine o’er the scene extends ; 
Sweeter the mildness of his tempered light, 

Than splendid noon, or star-bespangled night. 
And thus when Silence oft her empire shares 
With heaven-born Melody ; and solemn airs, 
Combined with pensive stillness, gently rise 

On Morning's breeze, or blend with Evening’s sighs, 
How witching then her power! O'er every sense 
Steals the soft magic of her influence ; 

A hallowed calm pervades the tranquil breast, 
Alternate pleasure, and alternate rest. 


‘© Where the calm lake beholds on either side 
Opposing mountains frown in barren pride ; 
When Evening steals along the sheltered vale, 
Waving her dusky pinion to the gale, 

While still the landscape glows with many a ray, 
And wears the faded livery of day ; 

There let me lie: or from some castled height, 
With Silence, watch the last red beam of light — 
— How sweetly do the rippling waters pour 

Soft music on the ear! or in faint roar, 

At distance, rushing dowr. some rocky steep, 
Their hollow murmurs lull the soul to sleep. — 

] love to listen to the mountain breeze, 

And hear his voice deep-swelling through the trees ; 
Or, as some ivied tower he whistles round, 

To catch at times the wild and startling sound. 
And sweetly too, at intervals, is heard 

The vesper summons, or the lonely bird. 

—But, oh! what trancing melodies were those, 
Which on the ear with soft enchantment rose ? 
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Again ! still louder swell the airy peals!— 

Each thrilling nerve the passing spirit feels — 

Thou, olus, didst sweep the trembling strings - 
Harmonious rapture rode upon thy wings ; 

Delighted Silence rose, with smiling look, 

And half unclosed her lips, and half her throne forsook.” 


To the panegyric we have bestowed upon “ Silence,” many of 
the minor pieces of its author may advance a legitimate claim. 
Of these it will be sufficient to present the reader with a single 
specimen. 


SONG. 


«« How bright the sun's declining rays 
Glitter on yonder ivied spire ! 

How sweet the evening zephyr plays 
Through yon old trees, that seem on fire! 

Beneath those trees how oft I've strayed 
With Mary, rapture in mine eyes! 

But now, alas! beneath their shade, 
All that remains of Mary lies. 


«Oh! can Ie’er the scene forget >— 
"Twas such an evening—this the place, 
Where first the lovely girl I met, 
And gazed upon her angel face. 
The west at Sol's departure blushed, 
And brightened to a crimson hue ; 
Her cheek with kindred tints was flushed, 
And, ah! her sun was sinking too! 


** She died $—and at that very hour 
Hope broke her wand, and Pleasure fled ! 
The dream of life has lost its power— 
Th’ enchantress of my days is dead ! 
That sun, those scenes, where oft I've strayed 
Transported, 1 no longer prize ; 
For now beneath yon yew-tree’s shade, 
All that remains of Mary lies!” 


The verses to ‘‘ Hope’’ are no unsuccessful imitation of 
Collin’s Ode to Evening ; ‘‘ Fancy,” is conceived and executed 
with peculiar tenderness and elegance. The lines on “ 
are polished, and appropriate to the subject—in truth, 
poems of ‘‘ C.” are the best in the collection; and though the 
productions of his brother minstrels are by no means deficient 
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in poetical merit, we yet think that their collective beauties are 


out shone by the very superior powers of their friend and 
leader. 


pe ____. ——_ 


Arr. IX.—Rhoda: A Novel—By the Author of ‘* Things by their 
Right Names,’—‘‘ Plain Sense,” &c. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 
H. Colburn, 1816. 








WE have seldom had an opportunity of noticing a novel pos- 
sessing such unquestionable claims to universal approbation as 
the volumes before us. We deprecate the pernicious tendency 
and injurious consequences too generally produced in the female 
mind by this species of reading. But the work we are about to 
introduce to the attention of our readers, is not merely exempt 
from the ordinary objections preferred against publications of 
this description, but presents such numerous excellencies, and 
illustrates so sound a moral, that we earnestly recommend it to 
the perusal of all our female readers ; particularly to those, if 
there be any of that character, whose pretty faces and fascina- 
ting manners become dangerous possessions, from being the 
allies of vanity, irresolution and frivolity. 

Rhoda Strickland, the heroine of the story, is the orphan 
of a man of good family, and slender income ; who, dying 
abroad, leaves his infant to the care of a poor soldier and his 
wife, to whom the hope of benefit from the child's wealthy re- 
latives is the inducement for accepting so serious a charge. 
The infant is brought to England, disregarded by her proud 
and selfish relations—all but an old and benevolent uncle, who 
undertakes to protect her. Rhoda, by the affection and grati- 
tude of her disposition, compensates the cares and anxieties he 
has bestowed in the cultivation of her youthful mind. 

The first serious misfortune with which our heroine is assailed, 
is the loss of this uncle, who lives but until she attained her 
sixteenth year, leaving her his scanty fortune, which income 
is insufficient for her support. During her uncle’s life she 
had contracted an intimacy with Frances Wyburg, the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman of exemplary character and virtues. From 
her friends at the parsonage, she receives the soothing atten- 
tions of affection and friendship: and becomes domesticated 
with its amiableimhabitants. At this residence of tranquillity 
and content, she meets with a Mr. Ponsonby, a young man of 
excellent moral character and solid qualifications, who, under 
the-tuition of Mr. Wyburg, was completing his preparatory 
studies for the university. The intimacy between our heroine 
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and the young student gradually ripens into a mutual attach- 
ment, followed by a declaration of love on the part of the gen~ 
tleman, and its favorable reception on that of the lady. 

Rhoda, during the life of her uncle, had, in consequence of 
family disagreements, never associated with her relations; but 
the old gentleman, solicitous for the welfare of his niece, ‘had 
obtained a promise of protection for her, from a cousin, who 
had married a woman of good fortune and fashionable habits. 
To the care of this elegant couple therefore it was the fate of 
our heroine to be consigned: and when it suits their conveni- 
ence, she is received by them, with all the mortifying circum- 
stances attendant on a state of absolute dependence. Mr. 
Strickland is a man of sordid habits, the fortune he had ac- 
quired through his wife being merely for her life : she, on the 
other hand, being a woman of a profuse and expensive dispo~ 
sition, possessing the most consummate art and hypocrisy,’ and 
adopting every expedient for the gratification of her projects. 
Her principal pursuit being pleasure, she determines that 
Rhoda shall be a powerful instrument for its gratification :)) and 
by availing herself with her husband of the pretext of intro 
ducing her beautiful cousin to the fashionable world, ‘is, \en- 
abled to gratify her insatiable fondness for frivolity amdiex~ 
pense. 

No sooner has our heroine arrived in London, than she finds 
it necessary to relinquish her system of integrity before she 
can assume an appearance suitable to the sphere in which she 
is about to move. Her parsimonious cousin, in consenting to 
receive her, imposed upon her the stipulation of furnishing her 
own wardrobe from the interest of the little property bequeathed 
by heruncle. This being found totally inadequate to so ex- 
pensive an object, no other alternative presents itself but» the 
too prevalent one of taking credit; which she is constrained: to 
adopt by the artful manceuvres of Mrs. Strickland. This. is 
her first departure from the right cause: and, as might beex- 
pected, is the cause of much subsequent embarrassment. 

The beauty of our heroine, and the ingenuous frankness of 
her manners, naturally excite the admiration of the men, and 
the envy of herown sex. She soon becomes enamoured of thé 
allurements of pleasure, and the seductive influence of flaf- 
tery. Already are her former friends neglected, and 
forgotten. Overpowered with the novelty of her situation,'and 
instigated by the vanity incidental to the female characters she 
soon becomes sensible of the pre-eminence of her attractions; 
and her mind naturally virtuous, but equally weak and; inrese+ 
lute, is imperceptibly led on by her artful conduetréss,; torthie 
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degradation of a rich marriage, to enable her to command 
an uninterrupted series of pleasure. The gradations from 
virtuous resulutions through all the waverings produced by 
dazzling temptation, are extremely interesting and well des- 
cribed by the author, and we regret that our limits preclude us 
from entering on their discussion. 

Of the admirers of Rhoda, the two most assiduous in 
their attentions, are Lord William St. Quintin, a young 
man of highly polished manners and cultivated mind, whose 
society is universally courted in all the fashionable circles; 
and a baronet (Sir Janes Osborne) of great wealth, who, 
up to the age of forty-six, had resisted every attack levelled 
upon his fortune, by match-making mothers. The former of 
these is a refined and systematic libertine: the latter an amiable 
and noble character, possessing an excellent heart, but a dis- 
position prone to ebullitions of passion and resentment. How- 
ever successfully Sir James had hitherto resisted the charms 
and machinations of woman, he finds it impossible to with- 
stand the beauty and simplicity of our heroine, combined with 
the manceuvres of Mrs. Strickland; the latter employing every 
art to bring about an union, by which happiness and moral 
rectitude must be necessarily sacrificed to vanity, frivolity and 
ostentation. 

Rhoda having reluctantly yielded to the importunities of her 
heartless adviser, becomes the wife of a man, altogether un- 
suited to her wishes, both from disparity of age and dissimu- 
larity of ideas. She soon discovers, that, as the wife of Sir 
James Osborne, the possession of wealth and rank are in 
themselves totally inadequate to the realization of happiness : 
and as domestic pleasures are unattainable where there is no 
congeniality of sentiment, our unfortunate heroine hurries into 
the contaminating stream of fashionable society, seeking there 
that species of enjoyment, which cannot exist in a mind 
preyed upon by the tortures of self reproach. 

Not long after his marriage Sir James discovers he has made 
a foolish choice; and that an old bachelor who marries a young 
wife, prepares for himself nothing but what he deserves,—a 
life of incessant irritation and vexation :—he not only ascertains 
that Rhoda’s affections are not bestowed upon himself; but 
that they were engaged to another previous to her marriage. A 
farther source of disquietude to his mind presents itself in the 
systematic and pointed attentions of Lord William St. Quintin; 
who, with the assistance of a profligate female relation, plots 
the ruin of our heroine. This person, a Lady Emily Gran- 
tham, is the wife of a man of superior worth, but having in 
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Sir James, Osborne, envy and revenge fill her breast,.on his 
marriage, against the unoffending object of his.choice, In 
order to, accomplish; her malignant schemes, she insinuates: 
herself into .the. confidence, of Rhoda; avails. herself.of her. 
artless and indecisive disposition to acquire an absolute ascen-, 
daney over her actiops.; and) by seizing every opportunity. of, 
irritation or misunderstanding, and by adopting a seep 
course of dissimulation, succeéds in, effectually disuniting. t 
whose peace it is her intention to destroy. In furtherance of her 
es in “his marked attentions + and 
finally, with ¢ ist: of y Qsborne’s waiting woman, 
artf ally places Wat haat he Pitted in suéh‘a situation 
as to reach the hands of her husband. This billet, which is de- 
signed merely to effect a separation, produces a duel, which 
closes prematurely, in consettience of the aggressor declining 
to return his adversary’s fire; the indignant husband termi4, 
nates his life by discharging a pistol through his own head»: 
The fatal conclusion of Sir James naturally awakens in’ 
mind of his misguided widow that remorse whieh convinces Her 
of all the errors of her life. Her distressés' havé beet t. 
by her own weakness and itresolution: She has forfeited” 
fair fame in society ;. and although, free. from. actual, guilt, yet 
suffers. under its imputation ; and, her want’ of, discretion 
has furnished sufficient cause for suspicion. The 
of her misfortunes brings forward her old and undoubted 
friends, who investigate the circumstances which led to her 
degradation ; vindicate her character from the ov sa of 
envy and malevolence; and, by the respéctabili eir un- 
sullied reputations, raise her again ‘to’ that elevated sphere 
from which she must otherwise have been discarded. . 
Mr. Ponsonby, after the marriage of Rhoda, made a more 
suitable choice than his former one, and united himsélf with 
Frances Wybarg. The unremitted attentions of this excel 
lent couple, together with those of the venerable Mr. Wyburg; 
who. ‘perceives that our heroine has acquired stability and te- 
flexion from the experience of the past, are essentially con# 
ducive to the restoration of her repose. Mr. Grantham, ‘tlié 
husband of the perfidious Lady Emily, having discovered the 
hardened depravity of her mind, resolves upon a separati 


We have traced the leading outlines of this novel. The 
Story conveys an instructive moral ; and is related in language 
perfectly suited to this noe ow of writing. The characters 


are all well drawn, That of is a very just delineation of 
Crit, Rev. Vor. III. February, 1816. 2B 
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the weak and wavering disposition of a young female placed in 
so embarrassing a situation, moral rectititde on the one hand, 
and seductive pleasure and glittering ambition on the other. 
The follies and manners of fashionable life are faithfally de- 
scribed : And these again are well relieved by some ‘ably con- 
ceived characters, in Whom thé beauty of virtue shines forth 
with resplendent freshness ; forcibly impressing upon the wor- 
shippers of fashionable depravity the meanness as well as the’ 
criminality of their adoration. 4 
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EDUCATION. 


Arr. X.—The Student's Companion; or, Italian Grammar; for 
the Use of Schools; with short and easy Illustrations in Prose and 
Poetry, and Explanations, from the best Italian Authors. By 
C. Laisne, Professor of Languages; formerly private Tutor in the 
University of Paris; Author of ‘ Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Walian, and French Grammars.” Dulau and Cé@, 1815, 


A CoMPREHENSIVE and well-arranged epitome of the Italian 
Grammar, lately published by the ingenious and indefatigable 
M, Laisné. * 


Art, X1.—A Grammar. of .the Italian Language} in which the Rules 
are. illustrated by Examples, selected, jrom the, best; Authors. . By 
C, Laisng, Teacher of Languages ; formerly private Tutor in the 
University of Paris; Author of ‘‘ Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
and Latin Grammars.” Dulau and Co. 1815. 


To the very valuable and scientific Grammars of the Latin, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French Tongues; M. Laisné has 
now added one, no less estimable, of the Italian. The au- 
ther; having proceeded upon a plan peculiarly his own, we 
shall let him explain himself in his own words. The following 
is his Preface :— 


« This grammar will complete the works, at first intended, 
namely, a series of grammars on the same plan, exhibiting a com- 
parative view of the principal European tongues, and of their 
analogies with Latin. 

- Po facilitate the means of eomparison,—i. The chapters cor- 
respond in all the grammars.—-2. Any’particular point in which 
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one language may not, correspond with the others, has a distinct 
article, allotted to its explanation—3. The rules are short, easy, 
and comprehensive. 

‘« The new plan adopted for arranging both regular and irre- 
gular verbs, requires very little study to know them thoroughly, 
which is an important point in the learning of a language; be- 
sides, the alphabetical table of the irregular verbs will be of very 
great utility to the student. 

‘« The numerous interesting examples introduced in this gram- 
mar, will serve to exhibit the true spirit of the Italian tongue. The 
explanations inserted therein, considerably facilitate the perusal 
of them, and enable the student to read, without difficulty, the 
authors out of which they have been extracted. 

‘« The examples of the copious Exercises of this Grammar will 
be found extremely interesting ; and this new method of explain- 
ing them will, it is hoped, prove less difficult to the student than 
the former one; besides, it affords the opportunity of increasing 
the examples one-third more within the same compass. 

** The principal wish of persons who learn Italian, being to 
read the poets, i have devoted about a third of this grammer to 

try. Us 
ee The author will find himself fully rewarded for the immense 
labour he has undergone in the composition of those five gram- 
mars, if he obtains the object he had in view, namely, to prove 


that even grammars can be rendered entertaining, as weil as 
books which have been written particularly for that end.” 


a — pe 











MEDICINE. 


Art. XII—A Popular Treatise on the Venereal Disease; in which is 
exhibited all the recent Discoveries, and a certain Cure for that 
terrible Malady: « By Rosext Jonn Tuornton, M, D. Member 
of the Royal London College of Physicians, 12mo, Pp. 223. Cox. 
London. 1815, 


Arter wading through this ‘ popular treatise,’” we Wave 
not been able to discover the necessity for its publication’; we 
find neither thé details of any mode of cure, which was-not 
already known, nor of any ‘“‘ recent discoveries,” which have 
not been told, and well told, before. Philanthropyis the author’s 
professed motive for writing, and he quotes.a-long passage 
from Sydenham, to shew his coincidence of sentiment with 
that illustrious, physician, in thinking it quite lawful and right 
to alleviate those ills which our fellow-creatures have i 
by their own folly :—woe be unto us all, were it not so! ‘ But, 
without questioning too closely an individual’s motives, it may 
be taken for granted that they are good ones. 
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Of the style of composition the reader will be greeted with 
an exquisite sample in the title page; “all the recent dis- 
coveries is exhibited,” &c. And, without goitig much farther, 
we find another proof of the very intimate knowledge which he 
possesses of the English language. 


* Much might be done,” says Dr. Thornton, “ towards lessen- 
ing the ravages of this baneful malady by the exertions of the 
public magistrate, But to effect this purposé wo6tild require more 
skill and attention, than few magistrates would wish to encounter” 


This is written with a generous admiration, of pure folly, If 
more skill and attention be required than few would wish to 
encounter, it is presumable that many would be willing so to 
do. But where are the magistrates to encounter such great 
*€ skill and attention?” In the malady, the doctor, or them- 
selves? We must say, however, in conclusion, that, if any one 
shall be induced by this treatise to shun the snares of advertising 
cengreicions 5 and, to resort to practitidners as little like the 
author as possible, the time consumed in writing it will not 
have been bestowed in vain. | 


Art. XIII.—The New London Pharmacopeia; correctly translated from 
the last Latin edition, and rendered more convenient for the purposes 
of Practice by the addition of the Properties, Doses, &c. of each 
Preparation: together with appropriate and copious Tables and 
Indexes. By R. J. Tuornrox, M. D. Member of the Royal College 
of Physicians, London. 12mo. Pp. 237. Cox and Son. London. 
1815. ‘ 


THE translator has not here belied the promise held out in his 
title. To such as stand in need of this kind of assistance, the 
little volume now offered to their notice, will prove sufficiently 
convenient :—+on this ground we extend to if the assistance of 


4 DRAMA. 
Ant) XIVi—The' Merchant of Bruges; xeviven at Drury Lane. 


 F | aa interesting alteration of Beaumont and Fletcher, we 

taal ted to the judicious labours of The Honourable Doug- 

ise Kinnaird, one of the new Committee whicly does’ so’ much 

pene to the management. of this house. The principal cha- 

acter gives the title to. this psy, and is finely ‘adapted’ to the 
e 


peculiar talents of Mr. Kean. say peculiar, because, not- 
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withstanding the idolatry cf that Gentleman’s partizans, they 
are by no means general, ot 

The merchant is by birth a prince, but unconscious of his 
descent ; still a native nobility peryades his every action, and 
an intuitive grandeur iradiates his character. Now this. sort 
of hero, when developed by the delicate subtility of Shak- 
speare’s muse, is beyond the reach of Mr. Kean’s study; but 
the poet before us has assimilated his powers with those of Mr. 
Kean ; and, if the actor be not great, he is certainly most effective 
throughout, and a sterling fund to the treasury. All the per- 
formers do justice to their parts, and we find a moral in this 
play which gives us pleasure. It is frequently repeated to over- 
flowing houses. 


Art. XV.—The Busy Body; xeviven at Drury Lane. 


THERE is more incident, bustle, variety, and floating interest 
in this comedy than in any we know. Mrs. Centlivre possesses 
a most sprightly and inventive humour, which diffuses itself 
throughout the inquisitive eccentricity of the hapless Marplot. 
It would be better if this gentleman—for he is so by birth and 
fortune—had not been degraded by chastisement from the cane 
of Sir Jealous Traffic. We can laugh pleasantly at the awk, 
ward embarrassinent of a mere busy body; but we smile with 
contempt on the man who guiltily pockets a beating. As to the 
rest, Mr. Harley gave us a lively delineation of the thoughtless 
impertinent, and was deservedly applauded by the whole 
house. Mr. I. Penley’s Sir George Airy is his most success- 
fall effort ; he has a good person, and wears the dress of the 
old school with an easy familiarity rarely witnessed at the pre- 
sent day. As to Mrs. Mardyn, for whom, we presume, this 
play has been revived, we cannot say what we wish, because 
she did not make us feel her accustomed fascination. The cha- 
racter of Miranda is too tame for her wild imagination, and 
sportive action. She never can be trained to any thing; what- 
ever she does well must flow from nature: art and Mrs,.Mardyn 
never will be bosom friends. 


Art. XVI.—A New Way to Pay Old Debts; rzvivep at Drury Lane. 


We must repeat our admiration of the unwearied: pains: with 
which the managers of this house strive to expel that vapid 
species of sentimentality, ycleped modern comedy, from:its 
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classic boards. Massinger, as a dramatic poet, is inferior only 
to Shakspeare. He does not, it is true, possess the grandeur 
of the latter, but he exhibits all the force of a vigorous mind. 
He is bold in conception, and daring in delineation; but he 
is unskilled in that exquisite refinement by which Shakspeare 
pervades the labyrinths of the heart, and captivates the social 
feelings. For these reasons, Massinger is a legitimate model 
for Mr. Kean, as must be obvious to all who have witnessed 
his personation of Sir Giles Overreach. This character com- 
bines the whole prowess of that actor’s electric genius. It 
represents, variously, a consummate hypocrite, and a daring 
villain; which portraiture, being divested of the sublimities of 
Shakspeare, does not contend against Mr. Kean’s tants. 

In some of Mr. Kean’s fashionable characters, he makes us 
feel that—‘* his affections do not that way tend ;” but in Shy- 
lock, Iago, and in the sarcastic and hypocritical parts of Richard 
Il. and III. he ever commands deserved applause. In Sir Giles 
Overreach, we take pleasure to say it, Mr. Kean has acquired 
so high a reputation, not only with the public, but with his 
compeers, that his success is become the fashionable topic of 
the day; insomuch, that it supersedes the Englishman’s darling 
theme of the weather, and the salute, en passant now is—not, 
“What a rainy day !’’—but, * Do tell me, have you seen 
Kean in Sir Giles Overreach?” 

This must be very flattering to the object of so much public 
solicitude ; and we, who have never bowed to the public opi- 
nion, when eulogizing their favorite improperly, do pronounce 
Mr. Kean, in this character, to have exceeded all his former 
desert. But, notwithstanding it is, collectively, a brilliant 
display of the histrionic art, it does not approach so nearly to 
uniform perfection as Mr. Munden’s Marrall. Sir Giles is a 
pampered monster, who accumulates riches for the sole purpose 
of exercising tyranny. He unblushingly commits oppression ; 
and his sword is ever ready to vindicate his actions. He regis- 
ters misery in the families around him: his mandate pronounces 
a general ruin, and his desperate valour seals the horrible de- 
cree. In this, Mr. Kean is all himself; and, what is better, 
all the author could wish him to be. Again—he elevates his 
beauteous daughter to fill up the measure of his ambition. She 
is to be married to a lord; and to ensure the covenant, he in- 
sidiously instructs her artless innocence, not to pause in a sacri- 
fice of her person; and glories in the anticipation, that the 
deed once done, the valour of his arm should confirm her 
elevation to nobility. But Mr. Kean mistakes his tone in repeat- 
ing—** honorable—right honorable.”” He gives these words an 
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ironical emphasis ; whereas, high-sounding honours constitute 
the idol of his worship. In truth, we could trace a variety of 
instances wherein Mr. Kean substitutes violence of gesture for 
pathos of expression: With Lady Allworth he does not even 
affect the deportment of a gentleman. These, however, are 
faults we hope to see amended; and, whether or not, it must 
be confessed, that this character is enriched by so many interlo- 
cutory flashes of genius, that error is forgotten in excellence. 
The contrast of his behaviour to his nephew in misery, and the 
fawning welcome he gives him as the supposed future husband 
of the rich Lady Allworth, is another of his best efforts ; but the 
superlative is his death. Suffering under accumulated phrenzies, 
arising from the subversion of all his diabolical plans, he marks 
departing life by a series of succeeding horrors—so terrific, that 
humanity recoils from their contemplation. Indeed, so power- 
full was the effect of this climax with the friends of Mr. Kean, | 
behind the curtain, that Mr. Oxberry, as we learn, pro 
a subscription in the Green Room, to present Sir Giles Over- 
reach with a golden cup. We are ready to fancy Mr. Oxberry a 
well-intentioned, good-natured man; but in this instance he 
has proved a very Marplot. Will any of Mr. Kean’s reat 
friends pretend that their favorite is rendered more popular 
by an event that must create jealousies with actors of desert, 
at both houses; as well as among all their friends ad 
infinitum? Nothing could have been more ill-judged. What 
has Mr. Kean done to be thus singled out for distinction? Has 
a golden cup been inscribed to Mrs. Siddons for her Constance, 
or to Mr. Kemble for his Coriolanus? We forbear to detail 
personal merits; but how many are there who, in their respee- 
tive classes, have deserved, and do deserve as highly and as ho- 
norably as Mr. Kean! and yet folly so inflates an individual into 
a Colossus of the stage, ‘‘ that petty men walk under his huge 
legs, and peep about to find themselves dishonorable graves.” 
We wish, truly wish, this had not been. Instead of elevating 
Mr. Kean, it will excite envy to peer into his most venial faults ; 
and it will be well if DETRactioN do not raise a mountain from 
a molehill, that may nod destruction to his future popularity, 
Without enumerating the merits of Mr. Kean’s great pre- 
decessors in this character, we shall merely observe, that he 
played Sir Giles TyRaNNicaLLy: Mr. Cook, HBROICALLY : 
Mr. Kemble, crassicaLty, » 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. XVII.—Substance of a Letter to Lord Viscount Melville, written 
in May, 1915, with the outlines ef a Plan to raise British Sea- 
men, and to form their minds to volunteer the Naval Service when 
required; to do away with the evils of Impressment, and man our 
Ships effectually with Mercantile Seamen. Phillips, 1815. 


WE noticed in our last, a letter to Mr. Wilberforce, by the 
author of the present epistle, and we took occasion to express 
our opinion of the merits of the writer. The present publication 
isa decisive evidence of Mr. Urquhart’s knowledge in. marine 
science. ‘The decay of our navy he imputes to a bad system of 
training and an—*‘ improper mode of impress, which is attended 
with the most wanton insults, both to officers and men ‘of mer- 
ehants’ ships, through the improper conduct of your offieers 
sent on that service, and of those to whom they too often. in- 
trust it, who are, generally speaking, the refuse of mankind.” 

We cordially join with Mr. Urquhart in the practicability 
and effectuality of the following plan for restoring our navy 
to something like its original excellence. 


** When men are impressed, and more particularly when they 
enter, they should not be sent immediately on a foreign station, 
until they visit the port to which they belong: which might be 
done by permitting them to find a proper substitute, or to give se- 
curity to a certain amount. There are very few, who will not 
be able to obtain one or the other. A certain time of liberty should 
be then allowed them. 

«* The impress service should be confined to very different, per- 
sons from those, to whom it is usually entrusted, and whore the 
refuse of mankind. A seaman never forgives the outrage of being 
seized upon by such miscreants; and so much are my own feel- 
ings injured when I see it take place, that I plead excuse for the 
man who deserts his country and friends. [I am sorry to say, that 
this abuse too often arises from the shameful neglect of your own 
orders to officers commanding gangs, who le:ve it to men most 
improperly selected. A gang is seldom headed by a proper officer. 
The persons employed upon that service should possess a know- 

of seamen, with a great share of prudence. 

«*« When people are impressed: from any ship, it. s!:ould ‘be the 
duty of the officer who performs that seryice, to afford thé shiip 
immediate help, and to take her into her destined port; and their 

ought to be secured to them whilst on board, and be under 
the controul of the officers of such ship. 

*« No impress should take place abroad, except under the most 
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imperious necessity, and rules should be laid down for its proper 
tion. 

‘No ship, bound to a foreign station, should be permitted ‘to 
send on board of outward bound vessels, and take from them one 
or two men, as is often the case at present, contrary to orders of 
government. It is also necessary that apprentices should be pro- 
tected by some such rules, as J shall heréafter Jay down; arid 
if any officer transgress them, that he be amenable to punish- 
ment. 

«© When men have served a certain time in the navy, according 
to rank, situation, and trade, they should be freed from impress, 
agreeably to certain regulations, different situations and tonnage of 
ships ; making a difference between those who have entered, those 
who are impressed, and those who have left their country, during 
the time of war, to evade their services in the navy. Perhaps the 
following propositions would give the outlines to dbtéin the object 
in view. 

‘€ The East India Trade, as now conducted, is a waste of men 
instead of raising them, having no apprentices as seamen (except 
officers, servants, and midshipman, who are considéred as such, 
which I do not) : while they can sail their ships with foreigners and 
lasears, no change will take place. This trade ought, at least, to 
raise as many seamen as it now gives you, instead of drawing 
upon ihe navy, or other trades, to answer its purpose*. What 
advantage government can possibly deem thy obtain by the pre- 
sent mode, is beyond my comprehension. That it tends to im- 
pede the raising of seamen is sufficient proof against it, without 
advancing any thing further upon the subject. With respect to 
this trade, I should propose that, at the commencement of a war, 
the first and second officer be exempt from the impress, either on 
board or on shore. If the third officer has served one in the 
navy, prior to that time, he should also be exempt. The fourth 
officer, two years ;.the fifth and sixth officers of all ships above 
six hundred tdns, three years ; boatswains, carpenters, and gun- 
ners, four years; cooks, stewards, &c. six years; seamen eight 

rs; and, if it should be necessary to retain them one year 

nger, in that case they should be allowed double wages. All 
those who fill such situations at the commencement of a war, not 
having served in the navy during war, provided they enter into 
that service, should be discharged at the end of the periods above 
mentioned, but if impressed, then two years more to be allowed 
for exemption. Every ship should carry one apprentice, duri 
time of war, for every fifty tons of tonnage: half of whom shoul 
be indentured, from seventeen years and upwards, for three years ; 





* It is an understood arrangement between government and the East India 
Company, or the owners of ships, that each ship shall turn over in India a cer- 
tain number of British seamen to the ships of war on the station: this is 
a aoe mode of raising men for the navy. 

RJ 


T. Rev. Vor. Ill. February, 1816. 2C 
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and no apprentice should be impressed under the age of twenty, 
if he has not been five years at sea. All men who leave their 
country during time of war, and go into foreign service, or that 
are in foreign service, and do not return within a limited time, 
should be liable to double servitude, if impressed. 

** In the West India trade, the first mate should be exempt as 
above ; the second mate at the expiration of three years ; in ships 
of five hundred tons and upwards, third mate, four years ; boat- 
swains and carpenters, five years ; gunners, stewards, and cooks, 
seven years; seamen, eight years; and the same regulation 
should apply to all other ships, trading southward to the Cana- 
ries. 
“* The West India Dock system at present, with respect to ap- 
prentices, causes the loss of, at least, one thousand seamen annu- 
ally. 

. In the American Mediterranean, and Baltic trades, the 
first mate, if he has served one year in the navy, should be 
exempt from the impress; second mate, four years ; boatswains 
and carpenters, six years ; gunners, stewards, and cooks, seven 
years ; seamen, eight years, &c. 

** In the Coal and Coasting Trades, first mate, three years; 
second mate, five years ; other officers, seven years ; and seamen, 
eight years, &c. 

«© No vessel under fifty tons should protect a master, except he 
has served three years in the navy, unless sueh vessel have two 
apprentices belonging to her; one of whom shall be seventeen 
years of age, or upwards, when indentured. 

** Ships employed in the Greenland trade and fisheries, should 
have regulations adapted for the purpose, suitable to the above ; 
apprentices the same. 

** All pompr | ships and packets should carry four apprentices 
to every ten of her complement of men, half of each class, 

** All ships under the British flag, sailing to or from Europe, 
should be manned with British born subjects, at least, to the ex- 
tent of two-thirds of her complement, with their proportions of 
apprentices. 

*« A certain regulation should take place with respect to men in 
all other water employments, for whom | do not pretend to offer 
regulations, from want of information on the subject. 

*« Transports should have three apprentices to every one hun- 
dred tons ; half of whom should be above seventeen when inden- 
tured. 

** Apprentices should not be allowed to enter into the navy, 
without the approbation of their masters ; and, in that case, the 
unexpired time of theit apprenticeship should not be allowed asa 
part of the term of exemption, and the regular bounty should be 
granted to their masters. 

«© All men who have performed their service in the navy, agree- 
able to these rules, should have a decided preference, as long as 
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their conduct deserves it, during, and after a war, in all shipping 
employments belonging to government, public docks, pilotage, 
&e. and the freedom of any town in the kingdom, where they 
might chuse to settle or reside after the war, should be theirs by 
right. No man should be allowed to transact the business of a 
ship-broker, by offering ships to the transport service,* or sell for 
the Admiralty, or be employed in other naval government con- 
cerns, unless he has served the country by sea. 

** It would be desirable to institute public schools, founded upon 
voluntary contributions, in or near sea-ports, devoted to the 
education of the children of persons actually serving in the navy ; 
and even when their service expires, the education might be con- 
tinued ; but this must be regulated by the extent of the funds. 

** At the conclusion of a war, or upon the expiration of the time 
of servitude, the men should be conveyed, free of expence, to their 
nearest place of residence. 

*« That no ship should be allowed to sail outwards, at the com- 
mencement of a war, with more than one-third foreigners, for 
the first two years; one-fourth for the third year; one-fifth for 
the fourth; one-sixth for the fifth year; one-seventh for the sixth 
year; one-eighth for the seventh year, and the remaining period 
of war. This may be governed as circumstances require. 

«* Four years actually employed in the merchants’ service, 
should be equal to two years in the navy. 

*« A certain portion of the lieutenants employed in the navy, 
should be taken from those who have been brought up in the 
merchants’ service. 

«« All masters, and half the mates and midshipmen in the navy, 
should be required to have served three years in the mercantile 
service. 

** All trading merchant-shipping, in a political point of view, 
ought never to have direct taxes laid upon them, with a view, 
if possible, to restore the carrying trade we formerly had, but 
which is comparatively much diminished. This is absolutely 
necessary to keep up the number of seamen required to man our 
navy.” 


Art. XXIII.—The Ready Writer, whereby more may be Writien in 
Forty Minutes than in One Hour, by any other System of Short- 
hand hitherto published. Invented and perfected by James Hgnryx 
Lewis, of Ebley, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. Coxhead. 1815, 


THE most curious thing in “‘ The Ready Writer,” is the 
Dedication to the Prince Regent. What utility a method of 


-_ 





* This business, report says, afforded to one Company, not seamen, during 
a part of the late war, from 25 to 28,0001 per annum. I broke the charm. 
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short-hand writing can prove of to that illustrious and glorious 
— we are ata loss to conceive. His Royal Highness’s 

nevolence we know to be of a most diffusive description ; 
and, it may be, that Mr. James Henry Lewis, of Ebley, near 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, wishes to become the recorder of the 
Regent’s humanities. 

he utility of the stenographic art is indubitable. We are 

ever ready to bestow our commendations on any book that 
teaches a more expeditious method of embodying viva voce and 
extemporaneous speech. 

The following is actually a very animated and eloquent de- 
scription of the advantages of this most useful art ;— 


** How much would mankind have been delighted and im- 
proved, had the defence of Socrates, and the oration of Carac- 
tacus, been transmitted to us as they fell from the lips of these 
celebrated men, and with all the characteristic peculiarities of 
thought and expression that distinguish the reported speeches of 
a Chatham and a Tooke !—When Regulus exhorted his country- 
men to persevere in their enmity to the Carthaginians, though 
his life depended on their submission :—and when Virginia im- 
plored the vengeance of the Senate against her ravisher, the 
struggles of patriotism, and the resentment of virtue, presented 
to the mental eye of the auditor a picture, which, had he been 
able to embody it, would have excited the admiration of future 
ages, 88 much as it improved and delighted the masters of the 
world. The simple and unpremeditated eloquence of nature 
would have outvied those elaborate harangues by which succes; 
sive historians and dramatists have endeavoured to ennoble the 
characters of the hero and the virgin: and while they obtained an 
irresistible command over the feelings, they would have contri- 
buted, through the medium of the Stenographer, to the correct- 
ness Of history, as much as to its beauty and sublimity.” 


And to the correctness of the ensuing remarks, we yield our 
unqualified assent :— 


“ The utility of short-hand to the reporter of debates—to the 
students in the courts of law—to the intelligent historian—to the 
private scholar—to the man of business—and to every individual 
Whose conveniénce may be promoted by a mode of writing at 
ofice easy, ‘secret, and expeditious, has been too long acknow- 
ledged, .and is in itself.too evident, to demand the further expo- 
sition of the editor : but its indirect uses are not less evident than 
its direct ‘application to all the purposes of life. The immediate 
utility of the mathematics is less evident than their tendency to 
inure the mind to habits of intense and persevering study, and to 
train it to a regular and systematic méthod of investigation. In 
the same manner the practice of short-hand may powerfully con- 
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tribute to facility of conception ; to accuracy of observation ; and 
to that rapidity of apprehension and execution which of all other 
qualifications are the most necessary in the general intercourse of 
society. By its reference to the general principles of grammar, it 
accustoms the mind to the minutie of construction, and to al} 
the varieties of etymological analysis.,’ 


A careful examination of Mr. Lewis's book enables us to say, 
that it does not yield to any we have hitherto met with on the 
same subject, in perspicuity and adaptation to general use. 


Art. XIX.— Mr. Fawcett's Address at the Celebration of the Anniver- 
sary of the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund, on the 7th February, 
1816. Mr. Fawcett. 1816. 


WE take especial satisfaction in devoting a portion of our 
Review to the consideration of the interesting pamphlet before 
us. No object is dearer to an Englishman’s heart, than the 
rescuing of misery from the depths of despair, and elevating the 
sufferer to a competent enjoyment of the blessings of Provi- 
dence. Our internal benevolence has begotten the admiration 
of the world. The foreign traveller, accustomed to the splendid 
palaces which ornament proud cities on the continent, or fami- 
liar with the magnificence of Eastern luxury, looks in vain for 
those gaudy appendages of nobility in our Metropolis. Our 
finest structures are the asylums for the destitute, and humanity 
is the luxury most congenial with British feelings of national 
grandeur. At the late féte given by the City of London, to 
the illustrious Archdukes, the Lord Mayor introduced the 
“¢ Heattn” of the Duke of Kent, by distinguishing him more . 
for his philanthropy than for his descent; he could enumerate 
a variety of occasions, wherein our Royal Dukes perseveringly 
cherish the cause of humanity. On the day commemorated by 
our pamphlet, the Royal brothers of York, Kent, and Sussex, 
were present. The two latter were eloquent in advocating the 
purport of their meeting; and elegantly invoked the ladies who 
graced the gallery, to beeome patronesses of the Theatrical 
Fund. The Prince Regent was munificent in his aid, as were 
the royal visitors. We rejoice to add, that the subscription was 
very universal. The following speech delivered by Mr. Faw- 
cett, does equal credit to his head and to his heart. He is an 
enthusiast in the prosperity of the fund, although fortune 
has placed him beyond the reach of its humane attributes. 


“* Called on by the partial voice of my brethren, (a partiality of 
which J must ever feel proud,) to fill the chair lately occupied by 
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our worthy father, Mr. Hull, the affairs of this charity have be- 
come familiar to me. Indeed, the only way I had of repaying 
the compliment intended me, was by a sedulous discharge of the 
duties annexed to the situation. I therefore early made myself 
acquainted with all particulars relative to it, and thoroughly in- 
vestigated the situation of the various claimants, by which means 
I had not only an opportunity of recommending the most worthy 
to the notice of the Committee, but was the better able to rectify 
many little abuses with which time had clogged the intentions of 
our venerable founders. This official intercourse with misery, gave 
me the afflicting opportunity of being more convinced than ever 
of the necessity of enlarging the means of their fund. I have for 
about seven vears paid the annuitants quarterly myself, of course 
no person can be better acquainted with them. They are mostly 
at a very advanced time of life, and all of them either so, or af- 
flicted with great mental or bodily infirmity. Their stipends at 
present vary from £20 to £45 per annum, not a very splendid 
pittance for those who have contributed their mite towards the 
rational amusement of a great city like London. 

«« It may be objected by the frigid and the cautious, that extra- 
vagance in youth has caused this penury in age, but I speak with- 
out fear of contradiction, when I say that few, very few, have 
ever had the opportunity of economising for their winter of life. 
‘In their ephemeral theatric fame they never possessed the means 
of hoarding that which would have procured them bread in their 
decline. Age or infirmity has driven them from their profession ; 
and the workhouse or the grave must have relieved them, if this 
fund had not existed. —It was no doubt the intention of the found- 
ers of this society, to form a comfortable asylum for all such as I 
have described—Time has done something towards the fulfilment 
of the intention, and the Actors of Covent Garden Theatre have, 
with some exceptions, nobly seconded their wishes—but a proba- 
ble good at an immeasurable distance, is an object too remote for 
the near-sighted views of thoughtless man; and I am obliged re- 
luctantly to confess, that in the progressive stages of this business, 
what with the coldness of some, and the utter negligence of others, 
our present annual income, which might have been adequate to 
all our wants, is by no means commensurate with the distresses of 
our claimants. The moment I became convinced of this distressing 
truth, I lost no time in endeavouring to rouse my brethren to the 
necessity of further efforts ; and it gives me unspeakable gratifica- 
tion to say, I did not invoke them ineffectually—Indeed it is but 
justice to them to say, they rose spontaneously, Those who had 
not subscribed before, now compensated for their negligence ; 
and those who had considered their former subscriptions wrung 
from them to perform an irksome duty, now doubled their exer- 
tions in behalf of their afflicted brethren. Still, with all their 
efforts, friendly aid was wanting to complete their designs; they 
had sketched a pleasing picture, but it required such an able hand 
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as their forefather Allen, to place a Dulwich College in the back 
ground, to terminate the prospect happily. They have not been 
so fortunate—they have no friendly asylum to look to—And it is 
a melancholy truth, that many respectable aged actors, and many 
widows and children of such, must become destitute, unless this 
fund will furnish them a subsistence. I wish to speak with all 
humility, when I say that no persons are more the sport of fortune 
than the actors—the creatures of fashion—the victims of caprice. 
Yet, humble as are their pretensions, there is no profession, trade, 
or calling, where such a combination of requisites, mental and 
bodily, are indispensible. In all others, the principal may prac- 
tise after he has been visited by the afflicting hand of Providence 
—some by the loss of limb, some of voice, and many, when the 
faculty of the mind is on the wane, may be assisted by dutiful 
children, or devoted servants—but not so the actor—he must re- 
tain all he ever did possess, or slink, dejected, to amournful home. 
A rising generation, whose youthful fancy fit them best for the 
enjoyments of the theatre, do not remember the aged. player im his 
better day; they find him encumbering the stage he once had or- 
namented ; and they roughly demand, why the mumbling hobbler 
does not retire? This fund is intended to furnish a remedy for 
this long-complained-of evil_— It is intended to save the youth- 
ful play-goer from being thus annoyed—It is intended to spare 
the humiliating heart-ach of the veteran actor, who is conscious 
of his own inability—And, though last, not least, it will spare the 
generous feelings of the real lovers of the Drama, the distressing 
spectacle of behoiding those who have delighted them in their 
youth, die at their task, like the old worn out high-mettled racer 
under the weight of the sand cart.” 


Mr. Fawcett, indeed, has said so much, and so well, that 
little remains for us to add, unless it be, that the regulations of 
this fund are founded in the strictest principles of equity. At 
present, we believe, the amount does not equal fifteen thou- 
sand pounds; but we hope to learn of its being very consider- 
ably extended; and, in that hope it is, that we give it all the 
publicity within our power. An actor, who has passed the 
pride of his days in devoting talent and study to the amusement 
of the public, has peculiar claims on that public, for comforts 
to smooth his declining life. Upwards of four hundred families 
have variously been rescued from the workhouse by the limited 
relief afforded to them by this fund. The Committee of ma- 
nagement assemble at their private expence, to take into con- 
sideration the distresses of the respective claimants; and, thie 
relief generally afforded, is settled by a scale dependant on the 
salaries they have received. No claim is admitted, unless the 
party has been a regular contributor to the fund, and in no 
instance is the capital subject to diminution. The annuities, 
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we believe, are from thirty to eighty pounds per annum. We 
conclude with wishing every success to Mr. Faweett’s merito- 
rious exertions. 


Art. XX.— The Present of a Mistress to a young Servant: consisting 
of friendly Advice and real Histories. By Miss 'Taytor, of Ongar. 
Author of “* Maternal Solicitude,” and ‘‘ Practical Hints to Young 
Females. Taylor and Hessey. 1816, 


Tuis will be found useful by every lady who requires from 
her domestic, incessant service and unlimited obedience. 


Art. XXI.— Thoughts on the Causes and Consequences of the present 
depressed State of Agricultural Produce. Addressed to the Consi- 
deration of those who have Property in the Funds. Longman and 
Co. 1816. 


** He who can contemplate the present state of the Agriculture 
of Great Britain and Ireland, without emotions of painful appre- 
hension, must have either very firm nerves, a very weak head, or 
an unfeeling heart. It is unnecessary to enter into the afflicting 
detail of the misery which actually exists, as in some shape or 
other, it is brought home to almost every man’s business and 
bosom. A large proportion of the occupiers of land are already 
ruined—irretrievably ruined. Some still pay a reduced rent to 
their landlords, and others none at all. Whoever therefore at- 
tempts to draw the public attention, to the solemn situation in 
which the country is placed, ought to be considered as a true 
friend to it, even by those who may not agree with him, as to the 
causes and consequences of the evil, and the proper remedy for it.” 


The truths contained in the above paragraph are too glaring 
and distressing not to strike the most incousiderate, and awaken 
the fears of the firmest mind. Facts which have come to our 
knowledge respecting the calamities of the Agricultural Inte- 
rest convince us of the neceesity of a speedy adoption of some 
system of amelioration, calculated for permanent operation. 


Art. XXII.—A Treatise on Greyhounds; with Observations on the 
Treatment and Disorders of them. Lackington and Co. 


Tais is an ingenious little treatise on a subject interesting 
to all lovers of field sports. It contains abundance of infor- 
mation, technical, illustrative, and classical; and the language, 
if not superiorly elegant, is, at least, distinguished by its neat- 
ness and perspicuity. We extract the preface. 


“There is an old adage, that nothing is new under the sun; 
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and an author of some celebrity has accused our ancestors of hav- 
ing said every thing that we should have said ourselves. I am 
not weak enough to think the following pages have much novelty 
to recommend them, being composed principally of fragments, 
collected from different pnblications on subjects nearly connected 
with the preent treatise. With the ‘‘ Amateu,” however, they 
may have some little merit, from being thrown into a narrower 
compass, and brought immediately before the eye, from the wide 
and more expanded surface over which they have bcen spread.— 
Other persons may consider the whole as beneath their notice ; yet 
they will allow me to observe to them, that in the great drama of 
life many scenes of lighter import are necessary to relieve the 
more serious characters of the piece. Churchill said truly, 
** Spite of Itself, the brain too finely wrought 
*« Preys on itself, and is destoy’d by thought.” 

And the same may be said with equal propriety of continued cor- 
poreal exertions, The Great Author of all goodness has, indeed, 
so wisely tempered the humen frame, that our innocent amuse- 
ments promote both onr health and happiness, and only become 
culpable, when they become the business of life instead of its 
recreation. 

‘* Pliny, in his devotion to field amusements, did notforget e 
more serious occupations of the mind, and reminds us, “ that 
Minerva was as fond of traversing the hills as Diana.” And Mr, 
Pope, in one of his unpublished letters, has observed, ‘‘ no plea- 
sures so well suit with exercise as those of imagination, which 
can be pursued even in the field, and when your Dogs are at fault, 
can fill up the interval.” 

*« | have endeavoured to introduce a few classical flowers into 
what some persons may term the barren ground, on which I have 
been employed; and they may take off, perhaps, a little of its 
dreariness from the prospect, The references to the ancient Greek 
and Latin authors haye swoln imperceptibly to some extent ; but 
the ancient Greek and Latin authors are, in fact, the store-houses, 
from which almost all our knowledge in every art and science is 
derived. Whosoever loses sight of them when the course of edu- 
cation is run through, gives up at once a never-failing source of 
delight. He parts with friends to whom he might at all hours 
have recourse for the most rational and refined entertainment, and 
there is not an observation, trite as it may be reckoned, more 
corret than that of the great Roman orator—* Hec studia adole- 
scentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, ad- 
versis perfugium ac solatium prebent, delectant domi, non impe- 
diunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.” 

The notes and illustrative passages from classical authors, 
shew no mean acquaintance with the writings of the ancient ; 
and the bringing out of the book does considerable credit 
to Mr. Valpy’s press. 

Crit. Rev. Vou. Ill. February, 1816. 2D 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, 
Literary Intelligence, &e. 


The first number of Stephens 
Thesaurus is just published, price 
one Guinea small, and two Gui- 
neas large paper. 

In consequence of an unfore- 
seen delay in the publication, 
the price will remain as above 
until the first of April, after 
which the copies of deceased 
Subscribers remaining on hand, 
will be sold for 11 6s. small, and 
2l. 6s. large paper. A further 
increase of price hereafter will 
be regulated according to cir- 
cumstances. 

A plan of the work may be 
had on application, or by letter, 
post paid, addressed to Mr. A. T. 
Valpay, Tooks Court, London. 

The copies printed will be 
strictly limited to the number of 
subscribers which may be re- 
ceived up tothe Ist of April. 

La Langue Hébraique Resti- 
tuée et le Veritable sens des 
mots Hébreux Rétabli et prouvé 
par leur analyse radicale. By 
M. Fabre D'olivet. 

This work embraces, 

1. An Introductory Dissertation 
on the Origin of Speech, the 
Study of the Languages that 
illustrate it, and the Object 
contemplated by the Author. 

2. An Hebrew Grammar, found- 
ed on new principles, and 
made subservient to the ge- 
neral study of languages. 

3. A Series of Hebrew Roots, 
contemplated under new prin- 
ciples, and destined to facili- 
tate the acquisition of the lan- 
guage, and the Science of 
Etymology. 

4. A Preliminary Discourse. 

5. A Translation into French of 








the Ten first Chapters of the 

Sepher, containing the Cos- 

mography ef Moses. 

This translation, which is in- 
tended to illustrate the principles 
laid down in the work, which is 
preceded by a literal Version, in 
French and English, with the 
Original Hebrew Text, in mo- 
dern characters, and accompani- 
ed by Grammatical and Classical 
Notes, where the signification 
of each word is proved by its 
radical analysis, and its analogy, 
with the corresponding Sama- 
ritan, Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, 
or Greek word. In 2 vols. 4to. 
about 400 pages, price 40 frances, 
This day was published, price 

Qs. 6d. 

A Review of the present 
ruined condition of the Landed 
and Agricultural Interests, with 
Observations on 
1. The extent of their losses and 

distresses, 

. The Origin and History of 

these distresses. 

. The Funding System. 

. The Sinking Fund. 

. The Burthen of the Poor. 

. The System of, Tithes in 

Kind. 

Stock Jobbing. 

. Usury, through the medium 

of Redeemable Annuities. 

9. Employment of Discharged 
and Sailors. 

10. The Public Debt, and the 
expediency of supporting the 
public faith to its Creditors. 

11. The Reduction of the legal 
rate of rnterest of Money, 

12. The reduction of Rents. 

By Richard Preston, Esq. 

M. P. 
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Works in the Press, &c. 


The Pamiphleteer, No. XIII. 
pricé 6s. 6d. containing, 

1, Thoughts on the consequences 
of commuting the Tithes. 
By W. Edmeads, St. Alban- 
stall, Oxford. 

II. Reasons for. establishing a 
Registry of Slaves in the Bri- 
tish Colonies. 

111. The Speech of Mr. Phillips, 
delivered in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Dublin, in the 
case of Guthrie v. Sterne, for 
Adultery. 

TV. Letters on Public House 
Licensing, shewing the errors 
of the present system, with a 
proposal for their cure. Bya 


Magistrate for Middlesex. 

V. Review of the present ruined 
condition of the Landed and 
Aggricnltural Interests. 
R. Preston, Esq. M. P. 


VI. Considerations on the pro- 


By 


priety of making a remune- 
ration to Witnesses in Civil 
Actions, for loss of time. By 
Charles Frost. 

VII. General Reflections on the 
Financial Situation of France 
in 1816. By M. Ganilh. 

VIII. Further letters from Falk- 
land, on the Political and 
Financial State of the Nation, 
&c. &e. 

In the press, dedicated, by 

a et permission, toher Royal 
ighness the Princess Augusta 

Sophia. For the benefit of the 

City of London Auxiliary Nati- 

onal Schools. The Christian's 

Manual, compiled from a trans- 

lation of the Enchiridion Militis 

Christiani of Erasmus. By Wy- 

att, Crowther, Esq. with copi- 

ous Scripture notes; extracts 
from the most eminent divinc 
and moral writings. The ob- 
stinate folly, and impiety of the 
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Atheist demonstrated by the tes- 
timony of Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle,Phocion, Cicero, 
and other enlightened Heathen 
Philosophers to the existence 
and attributes of God; the ac- 
knowledgment of the necessity 
and expectation of a Revelation 
—Commentson Ambitious Wars; 
Profane Swearing ; behaviour at 
Church; the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the Stage, and 
Masquerades, Gaming, Licen- 
tious Poetry, Duelling, Suicide, 
and several vulgar Errors; an 
exhortation to the encourage- 
ment of a National System of 
Education; with interesting 
Anecdotes, designed to promote 
active Piety. 

*« I wish all Soldiers would 
have this book in their hands.” 

“« There is more Piety and 
good sense in the Christian Sol- 
dier’s Manual, than had appeared 
for many centuries in any trea- 
tise of devotion.” —Lz Cierc. 

** Tt is of all his books, more 
especially levelled against this 
form of yodliness, when with- 
out the power and practice of it. 
It is an excellent Manual of Pie- 
ty and Good Morals.” 

** It is composed of very 
wholesome instructions, which, 
for the most part, are taken out 
of the Holy Scriptures.” 

** It cannot be denied that 
this book is full of excellent 
maxims, and very useful in- 
structions." —Dvu Pin, 

Dr. John Robertson, late of 
Edinburgh, has in the Press, a 
Third Edition, so much altered 
and enlarged, as to be almost a 
new work, with an exquisite 
portrait of the author, and other 
new plates, of a Practical Treatise 
on Diseases of the Generative 
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System, and on the internal use 
of Cantharides, including an 
anatomical and _ physiological 
sketch of the part concerned in 
generation, (illustrated by twelve 
plates) with their diseases, ge- 
norrhea, gleet, lues, venerea, 
strictures, and other morbid af- 
fections of the bladder, urethra, 
seminal vessels, &c. also the 
more important complaint of 
the female, as leucorrhza, irre- 
gularity in menstruation, &c. to 
which is appended a Critical Ex- 
amination of Sir Everard Home's 
Work on Stricture, a Practical 
Essay on Scropulous and other 
ulcers, eruptions, &c. an inquiry 
into the nature and properties 
of the Lytte, and a prospectus 
presented to H. R. H. the Duke 
of York, of the Establishment 
of an Institution for the treat- 
of complaints hitherto deemed 
incurable. In one large Vol. 8vo. 

Mr. J. Ingle, of the Nor- 
thamptonshire Regiment of Mi- 
litia, has in the press, in one 
volume Svo. the Aerial Isles, or 
the Visions of Malcolm, a Poem, 
with Notes. 

A new Edition, with consider- 
able additions, is in a state of 
forwardness, of the Principles 
of Fluxions. By the Rev. W. 
Dealtry, B.D. F.R.S. and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Shortly will be published, in 
two volumes, duodecimo, a No- 
vel, entitled, Julia of Ardenfield. 

Mr. A. Picquot, author of the 

conat and Modern Geography, 

ill shortly publish, in a small 
duodecimo volume, for the use 
of schools, a New and Easy In- 
troduction to French Grammar; 
designed as a First Step to that 
useful language. 
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In the press, and in a few 
days will be published, in oc- 
tavo, price 2s. 6d. Moscow; a 
Poem, by Mrs. Henry Rolls, 
author of Sacred Sketches, &c. 

In a few days will appear, a 
new edition of Diatessaron: or, 
the History of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, compiled from the four 
Gospels, aceording to the autho- 
rised English version ; with brief 
notes, practical and explanatory, 
to which are prefixed, a Map of 
the Holy Land, and an Intro- 
duction. By the Rev. T. Thirl- 
wall, M.A. In one volume, du- 
odecimo, for the use of schools. 

The Travels of Colonel Keat- 
inge, in Europe and Africa ; are 
nearly ready for publication. 

The translation of Mad. de 
Genlis’s new historical Novel, 
entitled, Jane of France, will 
appear in a few days. 

Also, the Journal of a Ten 
Years Residence at Tripoli, in 
Africa, from the original corre- 
spondence, in the possession of 
the family of the late Richard 
Tully, esq. the British consul. 

And, Amusements in Retire- 
ment; by the author of the 
Philosophy of Nature. 

The Rev. Mr. Cox, of Hack- 
ney, has been engaged for some 
time on an abridgement of the 
late Mr. Robinson’s Scripture 
Characters, in one vol. 12mo. 
for the Use of Young People 
and of Schools, which is nearly 
ceady. 

Mr, James has just published 
a second edition of his History 
of the Waldenses, connected 
with a Sketch of the Christian 
Church from the Birth of Christ, 
corrected and greatly enlarged, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. ' 

Mr. Wilson has in the press, 








Works in the Press, &¢. 


A Descriptive Treatise on the 
Method of Waltzing. The work 
will be published by subscrip- 
tion, and in parts. Part 1. will 
contain a correct explanatory 
description of the several move- 
ments and attitudes in German 
and French Waltzing. Each 
part will be embellished with 
superb Engravings of the Hu- 
man Figure, decidedly illustra- 
tive of the Manner of perform- 
ing the different Steps, and of 
the appropriate Accompaniments 
thereto, of the Head, Arms, and 
Body. so necessary to the grace- 
ful effect to be produced in the 
exercise of so pleasing an amuse- 
ment. 

In the press, in 1 vol. 12mo, 
Poems by Thomas Little, jun. 

Dr. Adam Dods, of Worces- 
ter, is preparing a work for pub- 
lication, entitled the Physician's 
Practical Companion, or a Phy- 


sico-Chirurgical Synopsis of Mo- 
dern Medicine, arranged in Al- 


phabetical Dissertations ;  in- 
tended to be comprised in 1 vol. 
Svo. 

In the press, and speedily will 
be published, A Collection of 
Facts and Opinions relative to 
the Burning of Widows with 
the Dead Bodies of their Hus- 
bands, and to other Destructive 
Customs prevalent in British 
India : respectfully submitted to 
the consideration of Govern- 
ment, as requiring their humane 
interference. By Wm. Johns, 
Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, and late Act- 
ing Surgeon at Serampore, Ben- 
gal, in the service of the Hon. 
East Ind. Comp. 

Preparing for the press, Re- 
sults of Experience in the Art of 
Tuition, forming the Basis of 
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the System adopted at the Clas- 
sical School, Blackheath Hill, 
conducted byW.Johnstone, A.M. 

In the press, a new work, en- 
titled the Elements and Genius 
of the French Language, being 
a Natural and Rational Method 
of Teaching a Language with 
Sciences deduced from the Ana- 
lysis of the Human Mind. 

Memoirs of the Ionian Isles, 
and of their Relations with Eu- 
ropean Turkey ; translated from 
the Original Manuscript of M. 
cde Vaudoncourt, late General in 
the Italian Service: with a very 
accurate and comprehensiveMap. 

M. Puigblanch, the Spanish 
Patriot, is about to publish The 
Inquisition Unmasked, or the 
Triumph of Humanity and Li- 
berality in Spain; being a His- 
tory of the Conduct and Objects 
of that Tribunal, and a Disser- 
tation on the Necessity of its 
Suppression. 

Alastor, or the Spirit of Soli- 
tude, with o:her Poems. By 
Percey Bysshe Shelley. 

The Rev. Dr. Hawker has 
nearly completed his valuable 
Commentary on the Old and 
New Testaments, with the Text 
at large. Part 37 is just pub- 
lished, and the book will be 
finished in the ensuing spring, 
making 40 parts. An edition 
without the text is also pub- 
lished on a very cheap scale. 

The first number is just pub- 
lished of Popular Pastimes, be- 
ing Picturesque Representations 
beautifully coloured, of the ° 
Customs and Amusements of 
Great Britain in Ancient and 
Modern Times, accompanied 
with Historical Descriptions. To 
be continued monthly till com- 
pleted, in 1 vol. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Paris Chit Chat; or, a View of the 
Manners, Customs, Amusements, &c. 
of the Parisians, 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 
boards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, for 
1813. Containing the History of Eu- 
rope forthe year ; Reflections on Trial 
by Jury in Civil Causes in Scotland ; 
Chronicle of Public Occurences ; Pub- 
lic Financial Accounts; Gazettes ; 
State Papers; Births, Marriages, 
Deaths, and Promotions ; New Pub- 
lications ; Miscellanies ; Original Poe- 
try; and Index, @vo. 11. 1s. boards. 

The Dictionary of the English Lan- 

age, in which the words are deduce 

m their originals, and illustrated in 
their different significations, by exam- 
ples by the best Writers ; to which are 
prefixed, a history ofthe language, and 
an English Grammar. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With numerous cor- 
rections, and with the addition of 
many thousand words. By the Rev. 
Henry J. Todd, M. A. F.S.A. Chap- 
lain im ordinary to his Majesty, and 
Keeper of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s Records. Part V. il. Is. 

A Hebrew, Latin, and English Dic- 
tionary ; containing all the Hebrew 
and Chaldee Words used in the Old 
Testament, including the proper 
names, &c. the whole arranged under 
one Alphabet. With copious Vocabu- 
laries, Latin and Hebrew, and English 
and Hebrew. By Joseph Samuel C.F. 
Frey. Dedicated by permission, to the 
Hon. and Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, and with a new and ele- 
gant portrait of the author. Two vols. 
@vo. 41. 16s. boards ; and on royal pa- 
per 71. 4s. 

Illustrated by numerous engravings, 
4l. 14s. 6d. boards, the fourth volume 
of Travels iu Various Countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa. By Edward 
Daniel Clarke, LL. D. 

The British Review, No. XIII. It 
contains among its articles the follow- 
ing subjects:—The Velvet} Cushion 
Controversy; the Aubrey Letters ; 
Memoirs of Madame La Roche Ja- 
quelin and the Vendean War; Marsh- 
man's Elements of Chinese Grammar; 





Journal of Llewellyn Penrose ; Thury’s 
account of the Catacombs of Paris ; 
the Game Laws ; Sismondi on the Li- 
terature of Spain ; Taylor’s Display, 
and other works; the Socinian Con- 
troversy ; Speeches of Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Pitt, 8vo. price 6s. 

A Commentary on the Old and New 
Testaments, with the Text at large, 
Part XXXVI, avo. 3s. By Robert 
Hawker, D. D. Vicar of Charles, Ply- 
mouth. 

Baldock’s Catalogue, 1816, Price Is. 
A Catalogue of a Select Collection of 
Old and New Books, including some 
valuable article in old English History, 
Topography, Biography, Divinity, &c. 
now on Sale, at the prices affixed. By 
Robert Baldock, 85, High Holborn. 

A Catalogue of Books, for the Year 
1816: including the Libraries of the 
late Rev. John Rose, Udny; Rev. 
John Paterson, Auldearn; and Pro- 
fessor James Beattie, Marischal Col- 
lege ; with other collections recently 
purchased, the whole forming an ex- 
tensive Variety of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, new and second-hand, on 
sale by Alexander Brown and Co. 
Booksellers, Aberdeen, price 2s. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia ; or, 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Mis- 
cellaneons Literature. Illustrated by 
eighteen by eighteen beautiful engra- 
vings, from original drawings, Vol. X. 
Part. Conducied by David Brewster, 
LL.D. Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh, and the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; 
and Honorary Member of the Royal 
Physical Society. With the assistance 
of gentlemen eminent in Science and 
Literature. 4to. 11. 10s. boards. 

Love, Rashness, and Revenge ; or, 
Tales ef Three Passions. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. Gd. boards. By Rippin 
Porter, Esq. 

Uncle ‘T'weazy and his Quizzicai 
Neighbours, a Comi-satiric Novel. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. By the 
Author of the Observant Pedestrian, 
«ce. 

The Matron of Erin, a National 
Tale. In3 vols. 12mo. 18s. boards. 





List of New Publications. 


Guizara, Princess of Persia ; or, the 
Virgin Queen. Collected from the 
original Persian. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk ; be- 
ing a Series of Letters from the Con- 
tinent, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Paris Revisited in 1815, by way of 
Brussels ; including a Walk over the 
Field of Battle at Waterloo, Observa- 
tions on the late Military Events, and 
Anecdotes of the Engagements ; a view 
of the Capital of France when in the 
Occupation of the English and Prus- 
sian troops; a minute account of the 
whole proceedings relative to the re- 
moval of the plundered Works of Arts, 
from the Louvre, with reflections on 
this measure; concluding with re- 
marks on the political temper and 
condition of France, and the character 
of the Bourbon Government, &vo. 10s. 
boards. By John Scott, editor of the 
Champion, a political and literary 
journal. 

The Poetical Works of Robert 
Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate, and 
member of the Royal Spanish Aca- 
demy. Thirteen vols. foolscap 8vo. 
4|. 16s. boards. Containing Roderick 


the last of the Goths, 2 vols. 16s. ; 
Curse of Kehama, 2 vols. 14s.; Madoc, 


2 vols. 16s.; Thalaba, 2 vols. 16s. ; 
Joan of Arc, 2 vols. 16s.; and Minor 

vems, 3 vols. 18s.; any of which may 
be had separate. 

The Medical Transactions of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don. Vol. 5, 8vo. 19s. boards. 

The Portfolio, or the Anglade Fa- 
mily, a Drama founded on a memor- 
able Trial, as now performing at the 
Theatre Royal Covent-garden. Price 
ls. 6d. By James Kenney, Esq. 

An Address to the Honorable House 
of Commons of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the State of the Nation. 
8vo. Is. By a Yorkshire Freeholder. 

An Argument on the Case of Mar- 
shal Ney, with reference to the 12th 
Article of the Convention of Paris, 
and the Treaty of the 20th November 
1215, in which the reasonings of 
Messrs. Dupin and Berryer (his Coun- 
sel) are considered. With an Appen- 
dix, containing their argument as pub- 
lished by themselves, the Dispatch of 
the Duke of Wellington, enclosing the 
Convention of Paris, and the Conven- 
tion itself. 8vo. 2s. By a Barrister. 

Poems of Melodino. Lately dis- 
eovered. @vo. Translated from an 
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ancient MS. by Edward Lawson, 
Esq. 

An Account of the first Edinburgh 
Musical Festival, held between the 
30th of October, and 5th November, 
1815. Te which is added, an Essay, 
containing some general Observetions 
on Music. By George Farquhar Gra- 
ham, Esq. In 12mo, 7s. boards. 

Infancy ; or, the Economy of Na- 
ture, in the Progress of Human Life; 
a Poem. Dedicated by Permission, to 
Her Royal Highness, Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

A familiar Treatise on Rheumatism, 
and Rheumatic Affections, with do- 
mestic Methods of Cure. Price Is. 6d. 
By William Hickman. 

A Treatise on Practical Mensuration, 
in eight parts: containing the moss 
approved methods of drawing Geome- 
trical Figures ; Mensuration of Super- 
fices ; Land Surveying; Mensuration 
of Solids ; the Use of the Carpenter’s 
Rule; Timber Measure; Artificer’s 
Works, illustrsted by the Dimensions 
and Contents of a house; Mensura- 
tion of Hay-stacks, Drains, Canals, 
Marl-pits, Ponds, Milldams, Embank- 
ments, Quarries. and Coal-heaps: 
Conic Sections and their Solids ; Guag- 
ing in all its departments; and a Dic- 
tionary of the terms used in Architec- 
ture. 12mo. Gs. bound. By A. Nesbit, 
Master of the Commercial and Mathe- 
matical Academy, Bradiord, York- 
shire. 

A Narrative of the Demolition of the 
Monasterp of Port Koyal des Champs ; 
including biographical Memoirs of its 
Later Inhabitants, srown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. By Mary Anne Schimmelpen- 
ninck. Author of Theory on the Cias- 
sification of Beauty and Deformity ; 
Dom Launcelot’s Tour to Alet, &c. 

Remains of William Reed, late of 
Thornbury; including Kambles in 
Ireland, with other Compositions in 
Prose, bis Correspondence, and Po~ 
etical productions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards ; to which is prefixed, a me- 
moir of his life. By the Rev. John 
Evans, Author of the Ponderer. 

The Colonial Policy of Great Britam, 
considered with relation to her North 
American Provinces and West India 
possessions ; wherein the dangerous 
Tendency of American Competition is 
developed, and the necessity of recom- 
mencing a Colonial system on a vigor+ 
ous and extensive scale, exhibited and 
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defended ; with Plans for the promo- 
tion of Emigration, and Strictures on 
the Treaty of Ghent. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

The Veracity of the Evangelists de- 
monstrated, by a comparative view of 
their narratives. Dedicated by per- 
mission, to the Bishop of Durham. 
Royal 12mo. #s. boards. By the Rev. 
Robert Nares, A. M. F.R.S. &c. 

An Examination of Mr. Dealtry’s 
Review of Norris on the British and 
Foreign Bible Society ; with occasion- 
al Remarks on the Nature and Ten- 





Correspondence. 


dency of that Institution. Price 3s. 
6d. By a Clergyman of, the Diocese 
of London. 

Euripidis Alcestis. Ad fidem Ma- 
nuscriptorum ac veterum editionum 
emendavit et Annotationibus instruxit 
Jacobus Henricus Monk, A. M. Col- 
legii SS. Trinitatis Socius et Greca- 
rum Literarum apud Cantabrigienses 
saoernal Regius. Accedit Georgii 

uchanani Versio Metrica. 8vo. 6s.6d 
boards. 





In the Press and speedily will be published, “‘ ALBERT ; Tot EXILE 


or POLAND,” a Poem; with Notes. 


By R. C.Reppina, Esq. author of ‘* Re- 


tirement.”” This poem will be elegantly printed in 8vo. with an embellishment by 


one of the first artists. 


The subject can scarcely fail to interest all such as sym- 


pathize with the misfortunes of a kingdom once the bulwark of the Christian faith, 


and of the independence of Europe. 





seemed 
—— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Readers wijl be pleased to observe that our promise respecting the INDEX 
and TitLe Pace to the last Volume of the Critica. REviEw, is duly fulfilled 


w our present Number, 


A Constant READER may rest assured that we have great pleasure in insert- 


tng his Communications. 





